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Notes on Textile Mergers 


| HIS will be a page out of a reporter’s, 
rather than an editor’s, note-book. 

We have been interviewing bankers this 

week. The topic discussed was textile mill 

mergers. The objective was two-fold: (1) 


To determine how bankers view the textile in- 


dustry, today, as a potential field for mergers on 
a large scale; (2) to get their ideas as to how, 
and along what lines, mergers—if any— should 
be developed. 

e 

We learned that: 

1. While bankers as a class still regard tex- 
tiles as a sick industry, they are conscious of 
certain fundamental and constructive develop- 
ments taking place within the industry. 

2. They regard those developments as pre- 
requisites if the industry is to have a foundation 
upon which the structure of successful and 
effective mergers is to be built. 

3. They do not believe that mergers, in 
themselves, will cure the textile industry, but 
that consolidations, in conjunction with the co- 
operative mentioned 


fundamental activities 


above, will help greatly in bringing about 
stabilization; and that, in fact, they are in- 
evitable. 

4. They feel that there should be mergers 
of strong units only; that consolidation of a few 
strong mills with a number of weaker units 
defeats its own ends. 

5. They are equally concerned with the 
personnel of potential mergers. They talk in 
terrhs of individuals. Here is a typical remark: 
‘Now, if Mr. So-and-So took the leadership in 
a merger of such-and-such types of mills, we'd 
feel there was a good chance of success.” 

6. Although those to whom we talked had 
not given much thought to the question of 
whether a merger should embrace mills produc- 
ing a diversification of fabrics, or whether it 
should concentrate on one type, and although 
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their initial reaction reflected the investment 
attitude interests, they 
were much impressed with the thought that, 
from the standpoint of the industry itself, a 
dominating factor in one particular branch 
might be much more effective as a stabilizing 
influence. 


favoring diversified 


7. They feel that companies contemplating 
a merger should not seek outside financing at 
the start; that there is a sufficient number of 
strong units to enable the promotion of a 
combine financing; and that 
solicitation of public interest in the merger 
should follow, not precede, the demonstration 


without such 


of its soundness. 

8. They believe that the impetus for mergers 
should come from within the industry, and that 
textile manufacturers can not expect banking 
interests to take the initiative. They point out, 
as an example, the fact that the largest steel 
combine developed, not from financial circles, 
but out of the minds and energy of individual 
steel manufacturers. 

9. Finally, they are not at all hopeless about 
the prospects in textiles, but they very definitely 
“want to be shown.” 

& 
editorial 
opinions to reportorial facts this week, we feel 
obliged to point out that: 


Although we are subordinating 


1. It is to the interest of the industry to 
keep bankers informed as to just what develop- 
ments are taking place in textiles—and what 
those developments mean. 

2. The industry must rely upon itself, and 
not upon outside interests, for the initial de- 
velopment of sound mergers—just as it has had 
to take steps itself to correct certain funda- 
mental weaknesses in its structure. 

3. The industry should think, not in terms 
of just mergers, but in terms of strong and 
effective combinations. 
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The Week in ‘Textiles 


Buying Cotton Ahead . 


“SoUuTHERN MANUFA( RERS evidently feei 


that low point in raw cotton has been touched, for many 


larger units are reported to have covered their require 
mefts through July and August,” 


wires our southert 


editor. “More interest in quantity purchases has been 

displaved by mills in Carolinas ccording to severa 

ny t cotton ( ers 1h DuyInge Nas heen con 
( \ le-s1re 


Wool Goods Improve .. . 


STATISTICS RELEASED by the Wool Institute, 
show betterment in the wool weaving industry 
during August, 1930, as compared with the previous 
mont] ... Billings for \ugust increased 7% ovei 
uly while production in August was 5% below July, 
indicating that fundamental conditions have improved 
Surplus stocks in August decreased 13.7% 
{rbitration in Cottons .. . 
THE GENERA \rbitration Council of thi 
Pextile Industry has been organized, composed of the 
ollown Walker ID. Hines, chairman of the board 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute; Lincoln Bayles, presi 
dent of the National .\ssociation of Cotton Manufac 
turers; Robert Lassiter, representing the American 
Cotton Manufacturers .\ssociation; W. P. Gallon, rep 


resenting the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 


The Business Outlook 


“After a last frantic attempt this week 
to sell the world back to the cave-men on 
the basis of a sheriff’s auction, the bears 
in the commodity and security markets 
were routed by a revulsion to common- 
sense on the part of the business com- 
munity. Though still disappoint- 
ing in its speed, gradual improvement in 
the general level of business activity con- 
tinues, at slightly more than the seasonal 
rate. for the 
week ended Sept. 27 shows a further 


Our preliminary index 


slow rise from 85.80 of the normal to 
86° fe 


activity is still irregular and uncertain. 


The seasonal rise in industrial 


but in general trade and in building it is 


more definite. Further improvement 
during October is fairly certain, but. 
without a sudden and decisive change in 
business psychology and banking policy. 
it is difficult to see from what source to 
expect trade to gather sufficient) mo- 
mentum in the next six weeks to carry 
us through the winter onto higher and 
firmer ground next year.” 
—The Business W eek. 
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The Textile Outlook 


As textile raw materials work toward 


lower price levels, the breadth of  in- 


vestment demand tends to increase. 
Covering long future needs has ap- 


peared in raw cotton and is likely to be 
current in raw silk since that commodity 
broke this week to $2. 
levels in silk have given the market much 
to think about and were the feature of 
the week’s news in that field. 


These new low 


Cotton 
goods have been relatively firm in the 
face of silks 
are acting in somewhat the same way. 
Intelligent control of production is aid- 


weak raw material and 


ing in keeping manufactured goods less 
dependent on the market tone of the 
raw material. Cotton goods sellers re- 
fuse bids for forward delivery unless 
they carry a premium over spots... . 
Recent cooler weather has improved the 
sentiment in wool goods. Orders for 
quick shipment are current and sellers 
argue that desirable goods will be scarce 
before the season closes. Knit goods 
are benefited from the weather. 


of New York; M. J. Warner, chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, Textile Converters Association; W. I 


» “> 
Perce. 


president, National Association of Finishers ot 
Cotton Fabrics ; G. I. Seidman, representing the Textile 
Brokers Association; F. A. Colt of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Walker D. Hines was elected chairman of 
the council and F. A. Colt was elected secretary. It 
was understood that for the time being The Cotton- 
Textile Institute would provide the staff and space for 


the council. A committee on rules was appointed. 


British Silk Wage Cut . . . 


BRITISH SILK trade wage crisis has been 
avoided, according to advices from Manchester, Eng- 
land. Dispute turned on wage reduction demanded by 
pun silk manufacturers. The operatives opposed it 
and workers in all sections gave support. Finally 
a compromise was effected under which spun silk work- 


ers accepted a 14% reduction. 


Simplify Turkish Towel Sizes .. . 
\ GENERAI 
distributors and 


er rT 


manufacturers, 
Turkish towels was held 
30 in the offices of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
under the auspices of The Division of Simplified Prac 
tice of The Department of Commerce, adopted unani- 
mously the recommendation made by the committee of 


con ference of 
users of 


the manufacturers that standard sizes of fast selvaged 


lurkish towels made for stock be linuted to six in 


nici et tie RRS ci 





number as follows: 16x30, 18x36, 20x40, 22x44, 24x46. 
24x48. Turkish towels smaller than 16x30 and large: 
than 24x48 were not included within this schedule, nor 
were special sizes that might be made against particular 
orders for purposes other than stock. It was recom- 
mended that the schedule become effective March 1, 
1931. for a period of one year’s trial. 


7 v - 
Attack F.T.C. Policy .. . 
IN PROTESTING vigorously against the Fed 
eral Trade Commission's abrupt reversal of its policy 
on trade practice rules, the American Trade -Association 


I:xecutives in convention at Niagara Falls, Sept. 2>- 


deliberately went over the Commission’s head to compe! 
President Hoover's attention. .. Although = the 
Commission is technically an independent Government 
establishment, it is responsive to suggestions from the 
White House; especially so now as Commissioner 
William E. Humphreys’ term expires next year. The 
executives seek assurance that the cooperative spirit 
~hown in past years is not to be abandoned. 


Vew Uses Huddle... 


A NOTABLE HUDDLE was held in Washing 
ton during the last week. Textile research workers ot 
the Government convened in seclusion for the fall sum 
mary of the accomplishments of the New Uses of Cot 
ton Committee. George Sloan, H. S. Johnson and 


1 


Charles Everett of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Car] 


Williams of the Farm Board, Dr. E. Stage Whitin of 
the Associates for Government Service and Col. Payne, 
\ssistant Secretary of War, commended the Com 
mittee on its efforts in devising and popularizing new 
outlets for cotton. Research in fire-prooting ot 
cotton fabrics now being pursued by the committee 
may open up a new vista in sales opportunities \ 
double play between the Bureau of Standards and the 
Committee by which Standards would develop fabrics 
of new characteristics for which new uses would neces 
sarily be developed by the Committee, is a possible 
outcome of investigations now going on into the con 
struction variables of cotton fabrics 


August Wool Machinery .. . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE has published 
statistics for August, 1930, which show that looms 
wider than 50 in. were less active in that month as com 
pared with July, 1930. August, 1930, activity was 
44.1% as compared with 48% for July, 1930. Narrow 
looms showed an increase as compared with July, in 
creasing from 42.1% in July to 43.3% in August. Car- 
pet and rug trade improved its position, increasing 
activity from 31.2% in July to 34.4% in August. 
Woolen cards in August activity showed decrease of 
3%: worsted combs were almost 5% more active in 
\ugust than in July. Woolen spindles showed a de 
crease of 4% while worsted spindles increased actively 


almost 2% 


$2-Silk Presents New Market Problems 


ITH new lows in raw silk now a matter ot 

routine, and with $2 silk a reality in certain 

divisions of the New York market, the atten 
tion of the trade this week centered upon the pros 
pects for stability at any level. The most serious aspect 
of the present situation is that it has eliminated prac 
tically all serious buying ; confronted with the likelihood 
of a 25c. drop over-night, manufacturers refuse to 
cover, and buying is almost entirely a speculative propo 
sition. The decline has hit the pocketbooks of all 
groups—filatures, exporters, importers, dealers and con 
suming industries—with the filatures evidently the chiet 
sufferers. 

New York importers attribute the latest drop to the 
cocoon surplusage in Japan, and the financial difficulties 
of the filatures. It is understood that Japanese banks, 
already considerably out of pocket, refuse to finance 
further cocoon purchases, and filatures are selling co 
coons at any price to get cash. Assimilation of these 
cocoons may bring about a steadying, but this is far 
from certain. 

The New York market is frankly bewildered by the 
situation, and is confused as to what may be looked 
for next. It is conceivable that silk may continue to 
decline for some time; an increase in American con- 


sumption is regarded as the real answer, but when 


that will come is anyone’s guess. One thing appears 
sure—the consuming industries in this country are go- 
ing to jump in and buy extensively as soon as prices 
show any steadying. Raw silk this week is regarded 
as an almost ludicrous bargain, and were it not for the 
likelihood of further declines, the manufacturers would 
be tumbling over themselves to buy. This is the view 
point both of silk importers and of manufacturers, and 
it seems logical. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese themselves are taking steps 
toward curtailment of output, which is one of the big 
needs in the present crisis, but these steps will neces- 
sarily be slow in bringing results. The Raw Shk Asso- 
ciation of Japan has approved the plans of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee that national reeling sus- 
pension for February and March be made compulsory, 
that one-half of the 200,000 boxes of raw. silk, now 
warehoused, be consumed by the Japanese weaving 1n- 
dustry and that the other half be scld at the rate of 
5,000 boxes each month beginning in March. As the 
reeling industry in Japan normally closes for one month 
annually, the new plan will mean only one month's 
additional curtailment; the average month’s output is 
50,000 bales, or less than 10% of the year’s total, and 
the new arrangement, if finally consummated, will re 


duce Japan's silk production by that amount. 
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STAGING THE FIGHT AGAINST 


Fifth 





Modernization On 


in Interview by 


A. J. 


of ( ‘xbridg 


Hit Uxbridge Worsted Co 


business. 


intends to stay m 
It follows that the plant must be kept 
in the front rank in operating efficiency. Such 
a program necessitates close study of any new ma 
chinery which is brought out, and it also necessitates 
pioneering within the plant. 
experimenting with new types of machinery before 
they have been proved a success in other plants means 
that a certain number of errors are made, for no ven- 
tures into new fields can have the surety of the beaten 
path. Care, however, will keep the number of mistakes 
at a minimum, and experimental work will be 
than justified 


more 
Development work follows two general 
lines: assisting the machinery manufacturer in perfec- 


ing a machine, and the origination of ideas within the 


plant, which can be translated, with the help of ma- 
chinery builders, into practical equipment. 
No machine springs fully perfected from the mind of 


the inventor. Perfection comes only after extensive study 
of the machine in operation Much of this study 1s 
carried on by the machinery manufacturer, but it 1s also 
necessary to check results under actual mill conditions 


The Uxbridge company teels that cooperating with the 


manutacturer along these lines is amply repaid by the in 
sight it gives into thd virtues and flaws of new equipment 
Naturally, unless the possible re 

sults are unimportant, time and 

mone ire not wasted 


a machine is noth 


ing more than a brain child, it is 


possible to approximate the sav 
Ings it will produce Lime stud 
ies a4 ace the existing 
mac ( 1 oOperatyo. Sint 
) 
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irticle in Series 


Uxbridge Worsted Co. 


Finds 


e Secret of Success 


J. A. Austin with 


Walter 


> Worsted Co. 


the new machine is planned to cut out certain operations, 
another time study is made with these operations omitted. 
The result is a fairly good indication of what may be 
expected. 

Naturally, the production rate is considered in_ the 
estimate and, also naturally, errors are made, but on 
the average the results err on the conservative side. 
For example, the production on a three-blade shear, for 
shearing both sides of the fabric at once, which was 
worked out with the builder, was estimated at 13 times 
the production of the single-blade shear. Actually the 
production turned out to be double, but this error was 
considerably greater than usual. 

Seldom is the machinery builder asked to put special 
gadgets on his machine, for it seems a better plan merely 
to state the results which are required and let him work 
out the idea with no preconceived notions. 

Much of the development of textile machinery in the 
past has consisted in making improvements and ad 
ditions to the old machine. With each addition, or 
refinement, the tendency has been for the price to rise. 
Quite regardless of whether the price is justified on a 
If looms were 
considerably cheaper, there would be more replacement. 


metal poundage basis, this is unfortunate. 


Recently the machinery builders have gotten away from 
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the idea that textile machinery must be made of tons of 
castings, and the result has been the reduction of prices 
in some lines. Disregard of preconceived ideas is nec- 
essary to progress in machinery deveopment. When all 
is said and done the loom still remains a poor piece of 
machinery—Babe Ruth at one end and Lou Gehrig at 
the other, pounding, say, 50 grains of yarn across 72 in. 


Nothing Can Be Taken for Granted 


Just as nothing can be taken for granted in conceiving 
new machinery, so the mill cannot take the attitude that 
“we tried something like that before and it can’t be 
done.” Too often it will turn out that a competitor /ias 
done it. Simply because pioneering in machinery devel- 
opment is interesting and has therefore been discussed 
at some length does not mean that the Uxbridge com- 
pany considers itself to be always a leader. No such 
notion exists and, what is more, couldn't possibly be 
founded on fact if it did exist, for no concern can ap- 
proach a monopoly of ideas. 

There is also lack of any feeling that the company 
has many “secrets” which the other plants don’t know 
about. Often competitors are taken into the mill to 
observe the operation of new equipment, and the ex- 
ecutives of the company visit other plants at times. The 
best competitors are those whose plants are modern. The 
competition is hard, it is true, but it is with mills that 
know what they are doing. 


Set Procedure Difficult 


There are times when methods used in other indus 
tries can be profitably applied to the textile industry. An 
instance of such application is the handling of wool rag 
stock in storage. The bales weigh in the neighborhood 
of 1,000 Ib., and it was found that the method of over- 
head handling, such as used in the steel industry, was 
admirably suited to storing the bales and later starting 
them through the manufacturing operations. Another 
such instance is having a freight car run directly into 
the shipping room. Instead of having the goods made 
ready for shipment, and then stored somewhere until 
actually shipped, they are simply placed in the freight 
car when ready. 


It is difficult to lay down any set rule for investigating, 
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The Uxbridge iWVorsted Co. 
policies add prestige to th 
manufacturing reputation of 
the famous Blackstone Valley 


or experimenting with, new machinery, for so many 
variable factors enter. The main principle is to find out, 
by this means or that, what is going on in new develop- 
ments and what may go on. 

Usually the percentage of saving effected by radi- 
cally new equipment is large enough so that a great 
deal of debate is not necessary to determine whether 
replacement is justified, and the number of places where 
such savings can be made always increases as new equip- 
ment comes out. Therefore the mill manager is seldom 
placed in the position of just spending money to get 
aO% return on the investment. 

Depreciation rates are pretty well limited by what the 
government allows. Different rates are, of course, 
charged for different classes of machinery and_ plant. 
Full advantage is taken of the government’s regulations 
when a machine becomes obsolete and is replaced before 
fully depreciated, the unabsorbed balance, less any junk 
value of the old machine, being charged to operating 
expense, 


Problems of Mechanical Department 


Undoubtedly the mechanical department offers a diff- 
cult problem. Repairs must be made, breakdowns must 
be avoided where possible, and all this must be done 
with a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of expense. 
Often it is a difficult decision whether repairs, and repair 
parts, should be made by the plant’s mechanical depart- 
ment or by an outside agency. The only suitable answer 
is obtained by examination of the speed, precision, and 
cost factors, but in determining the cost, if.done by the 
mechanical department, it is essential that all the cost 
be included. All overhead and supervisory items should 
be figured in addition to the direct wages, for otherwise 
a misleadingly low cost will be reached. The mechanical 
department at Uxbridge is headed by a graduate engi- 
neer, and every endeavor is made to systematize the 
work. Records of repairs are a necessary part of ac- 
curate cost determination. 


In Wav of Summary 


To sum up: The Uxbridge Worsted Co. believes in 


a modern, efficient plant, and strives to be among the 
leaders in this respect. This necessitates an alert atti- 
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yall new developments and a willingness to expert 
nent. Cost studies are made constantly in the plant. 
They offer a basis for the consideration of new equip 
ent. In addition, they often point out, by a comparison 

cost with a mental picture of what a particular 
operation actually accomplishes in the progress of ma 


cl 


wh the plant. places where experimental work 


Lo ii 


‘otton Sales Yarn 





in new machinery, or methods, can be pursued advan- 
tageously. 

So many factors enter that the carrying out of this 
policy cannot be reduced to any routine procedure. What 
is essential, however, is that set ideas of all kinds must 
he subordinated and any, and all, means utilized to ac- 


complish the desired result. 
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Spinners Approve 


Night Work Limitation 


From Southern Office, TEXTILE WORLD 


YOLTION mentum was attained by the cut 
ovement looking toward the elimination of 

4 Opel min the cotton manufacturing indus 
Charlotte XN. C., Sept. 26, when executives 

es lmost 1,250,000 spindles producing carded 

es varn gave their unanimous approval to the resolu 
recent passed by the board of directors of ‘The 

Cort extile Institute, recommending the discontinu 
nee by March 1, 1931, of the employment of women and 
nors under 18 vears of age between the hours o! 


B. B. Gossett Presided 


ering of some 60 carded varn spinners, which 
( ( OVE ) B. B (rzossett, ot ( harlotte, Was 
rst group meeting under the auspices of the Insti 
the chlo © its board of directors in New 
ing the widelv heralded resolution. Georg 
« 


president of the Institute, who attended the 


eting al Uso addressed members of the spinners’ 
iwion of the Southern Textile -\ssociation during 
mecheon, was enthusiastic in his comments upon the 
1 opinions expressed by manufacturers in 

err discussion of the night-shitt elimination 
orceftul talks were made by W. D. Anderson, Bibb 
Ite. Co.. Macon. G Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala.; .\. A. Shuford, Hickorv. N. C., and 
Cay ML. Tairl Waverly Miulls., Inc., Laurinburg, 
( lhe feature address of the occasion, however. 
s delivered by Miss Pearl Rodman. treasurer. Rodman 
Heath Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C., who told the grou 
tacturers that the should not require women 
’ Ire y engare v emplovment in which they 
e willing tor their wives or daughters to 
| Shi ( te { ( l hation ol nig) 
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work in cotton manufacturing will result in a new era ot 
prosperity in the industry. 

In commenting on the fine spirit displayed by carded 
varn spinners in Charlotte Friday, Mr. Sloan said: “Mr 
Comer, who arrived here this morning from New York, 
stated that the board meeting of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute was the greatest meeting of mill executives in 
the history of the industry and represented a turning 
point to favorable conditions.” 


Also Considered Sound Cost Finding 


In addition to the consideration of plans for eliminat 
ing night operation, a portion of the afternoon session 
was given over to a discussion of sound cost methods for 
carded yarn mills. This was conducted by Sydney P. 
Munroe, manager of the cost section of the Institute, 
who used charts and blackboard illustrations in present 
ing an analysis of accurate cost systems for spinning 
mills. It is expected that carded yarn spinners will adopt 
uniform cost methods in the same way that they hav« 
been adopted by the flat duck mills which are located 
in Texas. 

\mong the executives attending the Charlotte meet 


ing were the following: W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga. : 


J. P. Pope, Kannapolis, N. C.; Donald Cocer, Birming 
ham, Ala.; A. A. Shuford, Hickory, N. C.; D. F 
Burns, Durham, N. C.; Capt 

burg, N. © 
Cannon and B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C.;_ 
Roxboro, N. C.; J. A. Groves, Albemarle, N. ¢ 


Ga.; J. M. Butler, St. Pauls, N. C 
etteville, NC 
Dilling, Kings Mountain, N. C., and F. B. 
Statesville, N.C 


J}. W. Tolar, Fay 
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\. M. Fairley, Laurin- 
Rk. L. Huffines, Rocky Mount, N. C.; M. L. 
1. A. Long, 
a a 
M. Meé all, ( Ipelika, Ala. -\ harles E. Pearce, a allapoosa, 


Kugene Holt, Burlington, N. C.; W. S. 
Bunch, 


pan ccemnsabicn titi ie BETES. 
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Business and Recreation Will Mix 


at N.A.C.M. 


UST enough business to add spice to the recreational 

features will be the order at the annual meeting of 

the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
at the Poland Spring House, Poland Spring, Me., Oct. 
10 and 11. The summer has been a trying one, with 
the industry giving concentrated attention to serious 
problems. Happily, definite progress has been made so 
a fair portion of the convention 
has been planned to allow mem- 
bers and their guests to forget 
their cares. 

\ single business session will be 
held Saturday morning, Oct. 11, 
at 10:30 with Lincoln Baylies pre 
siding. Speakers will be Harford 
Powel, 7, and Flovd Jefferson. dance. 
Mr. Powel, who is vice-president 
of H. B. Humphrey Co., will tell 
of the trials and tribulations which 
stvles and styling cause the manu 
facturer. He is exceptionally well 
known in the advertising field, a 
former editor of Collier's Weekly 
and winner, in 1924, of the Har 
vard Bok prize for the best retaii 
advertising in America. 

Mr. Jefferson's address, entitied 
“Iexport Opportunity in Cotton 
Textiles,” is viewed as being of 
unusual importance as. the build 
ing up of exports may mean the gradual elimination of 
the surplus production of textiles. Mr. Jefferson is 
chairman of the recently formed Textile Export sso 
ciation of United States. 

President Lincoln Baylies will deliver his farewell 
address at the business session, committee reports will 
be available although not read, and the new officers of 
the association will be elected. 


ness meeting. 


mittee reports. 


Humphrey Co. 


Banker to Address Banquet 


Wilham J. Fortune, Boston banker, will be the speaker 
of the evening at the banquet, Saturday at 7 p.m. Mr. 
Fortune's former connection with the Southern Railway 
System and his numerous trips through the South have 
given him considerable opportunity to study the textile 
industry. Professor Brooks Quimby ot Bates College 
will deliver a humorous speech. The newly elected presi 
dent will serve as toastmaster. 

Golf will form the basis of considerable activity, and 
Inore conversation, on Friday, ending with the crowning 
of the industry's new king in the realm of the miblic. 
The tournament will be directed by F. IX. Banfield, agent, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Biddeford, Me.; William Sum 
mersby, agent, Hill Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me.; and the 


N.A.C.M. Program 


Friday, Oct. 10: Registration, 10 a.m. : : nas 
Golf tournament, tennis, horseshoe first and second prizes will I 
pitching, croquet, obstacle golf, pool 
and bagatelle for remainder of day. 


Friday, 8.30 p.m.: 


Saturday, Oct. ILI: 
Farewell address of 
President Lincoln Baylies. Com- 
Resolutions. Floyd 
Jefferson, chairman, Textile Export 
Association of United States. Har- 
ford Powel, Jr., vice-president, H. B. 


Saturday, 2 p.m.: Sports. 


Saturday, 7 p.m.: Banquet. President- 
elect toastmaster. Speakers, William 
J. Fortune, banker, and Professor 
Brooks Quimby. 


Convention 


golf professional and his assistant at the Poland Spring 
House. Prizes will be awarded for best gross, best net 
and for each eagle. There will also be a prize for the 
best score turned in by the women guests. 

For those who prefer other sports, tennis, croquet, 
obstacle golf, horseshoe pitching and bagatelle have been 
planned. Stephen Crowley, assistant general manager of 
the Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery, 
who is chairman of the sports 
committee, will have charge of the 
horseshoe pitching contests, and 


awarded. 


Stvle Show Friday Evening 
Style show and ; 


Friday evening at 8:30 a style 
10.30 a.m.: Busi- show will. ‘be. presented: De “EN 
Cotton-Textile Institute in co- 
operation with the association. 
\dvance showing of dresses for 
morning, sport, afternoon and 
evening wear will be included and 
a dance will follow. The revue 
will be directed by Miss Susan 
Bates of the Institute, assisted by 
Laurice T. Moreland. 

Poland Spring is easily accessi 
ble by motor highways and a card 
giving routes from various points 
in New England is available 
through the Poland Spring House. The distance from 
Boston is roughly 150 miles by way of Newburyport, 
Portsmouth, Biddeford, Portland and Gray. Monday, 
Oct. 13, will be a holiday in many states and a con 
siderable number of the members and their guests are 
planning to remain over and enjoy a long week end of 
recreation. 

Members of the program committee are: Philip Dana, 
treasurer, Dana Warp Mills, Westbrooke, Me.; Nathaniel 
F. Ayer, treasurer, Nyanza Mills, Boston; F. E. Ban- 
held, i agent, Saco-Lowell Shops, siddetord, Me.; 
Stephen H. Crowley, assistant general manager, Lewis- 
ton Bleachery & Dye Works, Lewiston, Me.; George H. 
Estes, assistant agent, Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me.; 
Vernon C. Faunce, superintendent, Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me.; Henry C. Harden, Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Somersworth, N. H.; John T. Kirk, superintendent, 
Nashawena Mill, New Bedford; Leonard Kleeb, Jr., 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Fall River; W. K. Sanborn, Ameri- 
can Net & Twine Co., West Kennebunk, Me.; George 
IX. Spottord, treasurer, Hill Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me.; 
Dexter Stevens, president, Manville-Jenckes Co., Paw- 
tucket ; \W. C. Summersby, agent, Hill Mfg. Co. ; William 
Kk. Winchester, Deering, Milliken & Co., New York. 
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Past presidents of Car 

lina Cooperative Council: 
seated, left to right, C. W. 
Phillips, superintendent; 
L. W. Clark, general 
manager; J. IW. East, 
plant manayer; standing, 
G. C. Truslow, superin- 
tendent; L. J. Baker, 
foreman; Rk. D. Shumate, 
foreman, and B. A. Jef- 


ferson, Joreman 


Carolina Cooperative Council 


Observes Tenth Anniversary 


Hie development of sound 


An Kxample of 


industrial relations 1s by its 
1 ee wes? Developing . Spirit 
peratives alike, In an industri ol Cooperation 
igin, such as the Piedmont s and Understanding 
tion ot tl Sout] this { : ‘ 5 
RNa amino. entity. vent in a Group of 
proportions presents more 
complex difficulties than in those Southern Mills 
LOWS whe he eC die ( 
hecome adjusted to an industi 


ChHVITONMen! 


The principal address was 
delivered by Dr. Howard E. 
Rondthaler, president of Salem 
College, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
who pictured the early struggles 
of the textile industry in the 
South, tollowing the devastations 
of the Civil War, and urged 
members of the Council to re- 
member the origin of southern 
industry as they considered pres- 
ent day problems. His message 
was one of inspiration and en- 
couragement and touched upon 
current indications of an = ap- 
proaching improvement in cco- 
nomic conditions in the country’s 
business 





(ne of the high-lights of the enthusiastic meeting was 
a message from Governor ©. Max Gardner, of North 
Carolina, which was read by L. W. Clark, general man- 
ager of the mills, and which was printed in the attrac- 
tive souvenir booklet prepared for the occasion. In part, 
(governor Gardner's words were, as follows: 

“The very fine and constructive influence of the Carolina 
Cooperative Council, successfully exercised now for a period 
of nearly ten vears, makes me wish that the same plan 


\n outstanding exampk From Southern Office. 
successful) cooperation —betw: TexTiLE Worip 
1h 11 VC] I 1¢ the Cc \ 
men Ota large textile organ 
tion in the work of laving the foundation tor, and on 
the promotion of healthy industrial relations 1s tound in 
the Carolina Cooperative Council, which celebrated, o1 
Sept. 22, the tenth anniversary of its birth \pproxi 
mate 250 officials, superintendents, overseers, second 
hands, sectior ( office men and loom = tixers con 
nected witl th several plants of the Carolina Cot 
ton & Woolen Mills Co.. at Leaksville, Draper and : 

Spray, N. ©., and also a large group of interested 


\ 


i 
visitors, were present in the Sprav Y.M-C.A. for the 


anniversary prograny 
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might be given a trial in our other industrial centers. 
[Industrial relationships, like practically all the other rela- 
tionships of life, are good or bad, successful or unsuccessful, 


1930 


few ha 





CPT 


ioe ll Ga 


; 





tee 


PRT tO, 


productive of a sustained good teeling and affirmative good 
will, or strained and suspicious, depending upon the degree 
to which employers and employes achieve a basis of human 
understanding and mutual trust and confidence. The Caro 
lina Council promotes this mutuality of understanding and 
eood will and in doing this has, it seems to me, contributed 
something both preeminently worthwhile and enduring to 
the industrial life of our State.” 

Expressions of interest and words of congratulations 
were received from James Simpson and John Aichiniay, 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, respectively, of Marshall 
Field & Co., the parent organiza 
tion controlling the Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills Co., and also 
from more than 30 prominent men 
who have delivered addresses be 
fore the Council during the decade 
of its existence. 


~The very fine 


Background of Council 


Although the various stages in 
the development of the Council 
have been described in the columns 
of TExTILE Wortp in the past, 
the activities of this organization 
have been so numerous and_ so 
varied that certain features may 
have been overlooked, while others 
are entitled to repetition. The 
Council was formed as a perma- 
nent organization in September, 
1920, being the outgrowth of 
a three-month business training 
course which consisted of studies 
and lectures. L. W. Clark was the first president 
and Luther H. Hodges was chosen secretary, a 
position he held until this year, and the untiring 
efforts of these men, together with the splendid co- 
operation of others who served as officers and on com- 
mittees, is chiefly responsible for the success of the 
Council. 


our State.” 


Programs during the first three years were devoted 
mainly to inspirational lectures, while later on there were 
evenings of fun and entertainment, and some programs 
were given over entirely to the discussion of local mill 
problems. Short talks by several members of the 
Council Monday evening clearly indicated that they 
recognize the benefits resulting from its activities. The 
organization has taken an active interest in the educa 
tional work of the mills and has considered problems 


A Christmas dinner 
which brought to- 
gether the members of 
the Carolina Coopera- 
tive Council. This is 
one of the features 
fostering good will 
throughout the mill 


influence of the Carolina Co- 
operative Council, successfully 
exercised now for a period of 
nearly ten years, makes me wish 
that the same plan might be 
viven a trial in our other indus- 
trial centers . . 
promotes this mutuality of un- 
derstanding and good will and 
in doing this, it seems to me. 
contributed something both pre- 
eminently worthwhile and en- 
during to the industrial life of 
-Governor O. Max 


Gardner. of North Carolina 


relating to labor turnover and other phases of personnel 
work. 

\mong the subjects discussed by speakers who have 
appeared on the Council's programs in the past were the 


following: “The New Era in Industry,” “Waste In a 
Cotton Mill,” “The Golden Rule in Industry,” “Efficient 
Citizenship,” “Dealing With Men,” “Cheaper Goods 
With Higher Pay,” “Making a Better Living,” “Textile 
Conditions in Europe.” “Foremanship,” “Social Prob 


lems, “Health” and ‘*Forces Men- 
acing Industrial America.” 


and constructive The secretary, J. O. Thomas, 


submitted a report on membership 
which reflected the unusual inter- 
est that members of the organiza 
tion have manifested in its activi- 
ties. Several more members have 
jomned the Council this year than 
were on the roll during the year 
1929-30, and it was stated that 
235 out of the present membership 
of 307 are old members. Approx- 
imately 100 charter members of 
the organization are still actively 
connected with it. 

\n indication of the value 
placed upon the work accomplished 
by the Council may be seen in the 
statement by L. W. Clark, who 
served as president during the first 
three years. His message, in part, 
was as follows: 


. The Council 


“With the spirit of mutual help 
fulness which animated the group 
1 managers, superintendents, foremen and other key men 
in the beginning, developing in purpose each year, we 
have seen men brought to a_ better understanding, not 
only of themselves and their associates, but also to a 
clearer knowledge of the principles of business as they 
apply to our own industry in general and to our manufac- 
turing problems in particular. This has meant progress. 
“That men outside of our immediate organization have 
watched the growth of the Council and have shown interest 
in its usefulness in the making of better citizens as well as 
better business leaders, would indicate that there is some- 
thing unusual in such a combination of men working 
together; yet really this should be one of the most natural 
things to come about when there is an unselfish desire to 
develop, to grow, to succeed. Such a spirit seems to have 
existed among our members and we can only hope that it will 
continue to grow from year to year and be a still greater 
help to the present members and to many others who may 
come into the organization later.” 
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S.'T.A. Spinners 


HE relati merits 

of roller covering 

materials con- 
sumed much of the tim 
devoted to practical mull 
problems in the meeting 
of the spinners’ division 
of the Southern Textile 
Association, held in the 
Chamber of Commerce: 
Hall, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Sept. 26, when more 


than 100 superintendents 


and overseers assemble 

from North and South 
Carolina tot discussio1 
Ot questiol reiati! 

the spinning roo! 

C. S. Tatum, division © Tatun as 
manage Consolidate hinne ‘ 
lextil ( 01 Raleig 
N. ¢ issistant chairman of the spinners’ division, con 
lucted the discussion during the morning and atternoon 


The feature of the luncheon program was an 
ddress Vv leoree \ Sloan, president, Phe Cotton 
lextile Institute. New York, N \ : who described SOM1¢ 


of the work being undertaken by that organization 

Mr. Sloan declared that customers of the textile mills 
re looking for the cooperative movement within the 
industry to stabilize conditions and to eliminate in larg« 


measure the peaks and valleys resulting from lack of 
between production and consumption. Since thi 


approval of the recent resolution by the board of direc 


balanec 


ors of the Institute looking toward the discontinuance 
of night operation for women and minors under 18 vears 


if age, it was said that trade sentiment has improved 
iecided]y In closing, Mr. Sloan declared that he be- 
| ‘| ( 


lieved it will be much more desirable for 75% otf mill 


vorkers in the industry to have full-time employment 


advantages of normal wages the veat 


und than for 100% of the imdustry’s operatives to 


utfer from part-time wages and remain 1n a state ot 





iscuss Problems 


at Sectional Meeting 


up too much, rebuilt lever screws give excellent 
results. It was pointed out that the cost of 
rebuilding them is only about 40c. per 100, 
while new lever screws cost about $10. per 
frame. 

Kxcessive speed of operation was said to 
cause beams on old-style warpers to become 
“octagon” shaped. It was pointed out that 
beams have been improved in recent years and 
that this trouble is not nearly as common as 
it was formerly. The concensus of opinion 
was that the most satisfactory speed for old- 
style warpers on 14s yarn was about 60 to 65 
vards per minute. F. D. Lockman, superin 
tendent, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C 
stated that he had run 30s varn on old-styl 
warpers as high as 80 yards per minute and 
experienced no trouble with beams getting out 
of shape. 

Spooler guides should not be left wide open, 
according to A. B. Brannon, superintendent, 
entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., but they should 
not be set so close that yarn will be chafed. The work 
should be watched very carefully to keep out kink 
knots 

Mr. Brannon stated that spooler guides should be ex- 
amined and adjusted, if necessary, everv month. C. H 
lawson, Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., stated 
that his guides were set according to the diameter of 
the varn and were set just close enough not to chafe 
the varn. 

One frame is not sufficient to show the actual results 
obtained with cork spinning rolls, according to Marshall 
Dilling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas 
tonia, N. C., who stated that he had gradually increased 
the number cork rolls in his spinning rooms to 36 
frames. Although the initial cost is about twice as 
much as leather covered rolls, the cork rolls will run 
about eight months and, after rebuffing, another six 
or eight months, day and night operation, as compared 
with three and one-half months’ running with the 
leather covered rolls. He stated that as much as 40 


satisfaction Following this statement there was an months’ operation can be obtained with cork rolls if thes 
utburst of applaus ire rebuffed several times. Mr. Dilling referred to 
It icing mock twist yarn, to have both colors \rkwright Test No. 27, performed by John T. Wigging 
( distributes the varn, so that when woven there ton, of Washington, D. C., where data on these matters 
( » streaks t was found that the use o wire were collected. 
I he muddle d back rolls would keep the stock Ithough it was found that cork rolls do not run very 
but it was the chairman's opinion that the well during the first 30 minutes of operation after 
- wuuble-eve trumpet would give better results standing idle over the week-end, this trouble soon dis 
B : {re wo to three processes of r : ippeared. It was suggested that the frames be started 
the iit from 12 to 8 in the spinning » just a bit during a period of mill idleness lasting as 
ven results were obtained long as two days in order to eliminate the possibility o| 
t ne member insisted that it 1s not practical rolls becoming erooved. 
rebuild old lever screws with an acetylene torch, E. B IX. R. Rogers, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. | 
rai verseer Ot spinning, 4 onsolidated lextile stated that he prete rred leather covered front rolls, 
(ory Raleigh, N. C., stated that, 1f they are not built Continued on page 83 
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Machine-Shop Bulletin Board 


Facilitates Assignment 


of Work 














By H. H. Iler eevee 


EMPLOYEES SIGN OFF WHEN LEAVING SHOP 























. 92] Roe | Adams | Joyce — | Strong 
. B ; 7 ft 2 f 

HE accompanying sketch illustrates ee | —— |, a | a | — | oh 

the detailed arrangement of a bulle- | Orders | | 

tin board devised by the writer and || “ere ae a L | 
used daily in the machine shop of a large | Braun | Ray | NOTICES | Gates rf Smith 
bleaching and finishing plant. This board | — — — 
has been found to serve more than one } | 
useful purpose and thus far has not devel- | | | 
oped any weak points. After using it Galea) Glymp | pogo ene 
for a time, there is no employee in the —- | cts __ te 
organization who does not regard it as 
being helpful and who would be willing 
to discard it. i iatiaaiaii - . 

In our plant a requisition system is in wat — — — “a ’ 

use for apprising the master mechanic of eee ome = cout | Reem ae 
work to be done. The custom, before Completed 
the bulletin board was put into use, was i he L | Oraer Here 
for each department head, or his assistant, OO = : 
to send a requisition to the shop for such Machine shop bulletin board 
repairs as were found necessary in his 
room. These requisitions were put on the master his name. When Wells goes to the board and sees where 


mechanic’s desk. It often happened that they were 
blown to the floor and were swept up by the cleaning 
force. In this way the job was lost track of and com- 
plaints arose. Spear files were tried, but we were unable 
to train the departmental messengers to put the requisi- 
tions on the spear. It was customary for the master 
mechanic’s assistant to receive all requisitions, assign 
workmen to the various jobs, mark the requisitions with 
the initials of workmen assigned, and have the workmen 
© K them when job was completed. This plan was not 
satisfactory because it required too much time for assign- 
ment of work and sorting and endorsement of requisi- 
tions. ‘Trouble also,occurred because of the fact that 
often in busy times assignments were made by either the 
master mechanic or his assistant, both not being present, 
and the assignment initials were overlooked. Conse 
quently, assignments were made by both men and valu 
able time was lost by sending two crews on one job. 
Assignments were not made easily and quickly because 
the requisition file had to be constantly gone through to 
keep up with the whereabouts of workmen. 

The bulletin board now in use eliminates all these 
troublesome factors and has proved to be a simple 
method of facilitating the assignment of work. It will 
be noted that all incoming requisitions are to be clipped 
in the upper left-hand square. A square is assigned to 
each shop employee, including the master mechanic and 
his assistant. The assistant receives the incoming 
requisitions and assigns the jobs to the proper workmen 
by clipping the requisitions in the individual squares. 
For example, a requisition comes in for a repair to be 
made to a pipe line in the bleach house. Wells is more 
experienced in pipe work than anyone else; and there- 
fore the requisition is clipped in the square marked with 
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he is to go and what he is to do, with : piece of chalk, 
he marks his square with the symbol “B.H.”; this indi- 
cates both that he has gone on the job a whe ‘re he can 
be found. In the event that Booth, a helper, also must 
be sent on the job, the master mechanic’s assistant places 
a penciled memorandum in Booth’s square; and Booth 
Wells did. 

All workmen are required to sign every time they leave 
the shop for any purpose, 


also signs as 


and sign in such a way that 
the board shows at a glance where each man is to be 
found. Likewise, the master mechanic and his assistant 
sign, in order that each may know at all times where 
the other may be reached. When the men come in from 
a complete job, they go to the board, erase their “sign- 
off,” OK the requisition by initialing it, and clip it into 
the square indicated for completed orders. 

The large square in the center of the board is a later 
iddition to the original plan, and is for the purpose of 
posting notices of various kinds. 

Emergency jobs often require hurried assignment o! 
several workmen ; in this case, either the master mechanic 
or his assistant, gives verbal orders; the men go to the 
board immediately and sign for that job. The board 
then shows how many men are on that job, who they 
are, and where they have gone. If the master mechanic 
and his assistant go along, they too sign; and the board 
indicates to whom it may concern where they may be 
reached quickly if another emergency develops. 

This board is not an expensive piece of equipment. 
[It may be made from wall boarding, coated with liquid 
blackboard slating, marked off into squares with whit 
enamel, and then bound around with wood molding. The 
clips cost 5 cents each and may be secured at any book 
store. 
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Determination of 


Moisture and 


By 


Oil in Rayon 


D. S. Chamberlin. 


VYONS are purchased to 


day trom the manufacture 


in the form Ot skeins: or 
if the manufacturer has installed 


] 


winding and coning machinery, 


in the form of cones hese 
yarns are sold on the basis of 
drv fiber or on a regain basis, 
with the result that th 
must be examined for quantita 


yarns 


tive amounts of moisture and oil. 
orent VSS f W11¢ < 1 

\ great mass of information ‘oat 
has been written on methods for 
the determination of moisture in 
textile materials (H. Flemin 
Textile Colorist 1928, 253; 
H. A. Hamm and J. A. Jessup, 
Drv Stuff 


17,637) 


g 
3 


American Reporter, 
1929, No Most of 
the methods have become stand 
ard, so that when new textile 
materials are introduced, the 
older methods of analysis have 
been generally adapted to suit the 

new materials as far as possible. 

Phe usual method tor determining moisture in textile 
materials, is to dry a weighed sample of the material in 
in air oven at 103° C. for one hour or more. The 
weighed dry sample is then extracted in sulfuric ether 


in a Soxhlet extractor for oil content 


Usual Methods Are Unsatisfactory 


In the preparation of rayon just prior to the throwing 
yperation, it 1s necessary to soften and lubricate the yarn 


with oils. This operation is accomplished by soaking 
the rayon as partially opened skeims in mineral oils 


O1 
compounds of mineral and animal or vegetable oils 
This lubrication of the yarn after the 


thrown off by 


eCxXCess oil is 
“whizzing’ in an extractor amounts to 
6 to 12% of the weight of the rayon lo control the 
take-up of oil, the viscosity of 
the oil is controlled by blending 


DETERMINATION 
AND OIL—IN 


various oils Mineral oils used 
soaking oils fluid 
enough so that only the 


unount is retained by the ravon 


to make the 


re (Quire d 


] } 
ifter extraction are mainly light 


, 7 1 
s Wmuar to Kerosene 


B.L. Hathorne. 


. and R. E. Sargent low. 


Since rayon yarns are sold either 
on the basis of dry fiber or on a 
regain basis, there is need of an 
accurate method for the determi- 
nation of moisture and oil con- 
D. S. Chamberlin, of R. K. 
Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa.. 
go, and B. L. Hathorne and R. E. ture in 
Sargent, of Tubize-Chatillon Corp.. 
New York. outline the method 
which they have found to be most 
satisfactory. Their procedure may 
well serve as the basis of a stand- 


ard method for general adoption. 





moisture content is always high 
and the ultimate oil content 1s 
When this fact was ob 
served, various changes were 
made in the moisture determina- 
tions of textiles containing vola- 
tile oils. Vacuum-oven methods, 
drying-oven agents, 
and the passage of dry air over 
the material at room tempera- 
tures were all tried. In each 
case, however, the determination 
gave either a high or low result. 

Methods for determining mois 
textile materials by 
distilling the moisture as water 
from the textile fiber or fabric 
have been suggested and used in 
The operation in 
general is to place a weighed 
amount of the fiber or fabric in 
a distillation flask and then wet 
out the material by submerging 
in a volatile solvent that boils a 
little above the boiling point of 
By a careful distillation of a major part of the 
liquid content of the system, the condensed water can 
be collected and measured or weighed. On attempting 
this determination, it was found that before the method 
would be acceptable for the accurate determination of 
moisture in rayon fabrics and fibers careful study had 
to be made in the design of apparatus, method of opera 
tion, size of sample, volatile agents to be used, and many 
other factors. 


dessicating 


specific cases. 


water. 


Taking the Sample 


Che proper size of sample for the determination of 
moisture and oil is approximately 30 grams. Rayon 
comes in skeins, cops, spools, cones, and in the form of 
fabric. By experience, one can soon cut a piece of 
fabric to approximate weight 
desired. In order to samplk 
skeins, cuttings are made from 
the skeins, which, when added to- 
gethe . 


OF MOISTURE 


make up a composite 

sample of the proper weight 
Cones offer a problem in sam 

pling, since a sample from. the 


When rayon is soaked, and exterior is only representative oi 
ample of this ravon is tested by that section. The best method 
h ir-over method to de for cone sampling is to cut an 
ermine the moisture contest. the annular layer from the outsick 

ht oils are partially vaporized and lay it aside. The cone is 

s heat tre ' Phere then cut down to the middk 
such ilaieiite on the EPS annular section, and at that point 
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a thin annular layer is cut off and 
laid aside. The then 
sliced down nearly to the cone or 
other supporting structure and a 
third thin annular layer is taken 
off. The three layers—inside, 
outside, and center—are combined 
to make the proper sample. 


cone 1s 


Moisture Determination 


The method we have adopted is 
termed the xylene method. — In 
Fig. 1 is shown a diagram of the 
set-up as now used in the xvlene 
mmethod for moisture determina- 
The weighed sample of 
rayon is placed in a 500-c.c. flask 
with a ground glass top, 125 c.c. 
to 150 c.c. of xylene is poured over 
the sample, and the sample is wet 
well by shaking the solvent over 
the rayon. Several pieces of 
glass tubing are placed in the 
flask to prevent bumping When 
all the parts of the apparatus are 
in place, the distillation is started 
and carried on slowly until about 
80 c.c. of xylene and water have 
passed over. Since some water 
forms in the condenser during the 
distillation of the xylene into the 
receiver, the cooling water is al- 
lowed to empty from the con 
denser, thus allowing the xylene 
vapor to sweep out the last traces 
of moisture and carry the moisture 
into the receiver. 

The collecting flask, which is a 
calibrated Goetz tube, is filled to 
the 100-c.c. mark and centrifuged 
in a hand centrifuge (Fig. 2). In 
case any droplets of water adhere 
to the sides of the tube, they are 
dislodged by means of a policeman 


tion. 


Fig. F. 


and the tube again centrifuged. 
The moisture as water is read 


off directly in cc. The weight 
ot the water collected in this man- 
ner, divided by the original weight 
of the sample, and then multiplied 
hy 100 gives the percentage of moisture existing in 
the sample direct. 


Extraction of Oil 


In order to determine the oil content of the sample. 
the sample is conveyed directly into a Soxhlet extractor 
and extracted with sulfuric ether. After extraction, the 
sample is dried in the air oven at 103° C. for one hour 
or more, and weighed. The original weight minus the 
weight of the water and the weight of the dry fiber gives 
the oil weight of the rayon. 

This method for determining- moisture has been found 
to be accurate to 0.1%. The determination of moisture 
takes one hour, but if it is necessary to hasten the time 
to get a final oil content, an hour or more can be saved 
by weighing two samples. A moisture determination ts 
run on one sample, and an_ oil extraction on the other 
Since these results give the percentage of moisture and 





Apparatus for determina- 
tion of moisture in rayon by the 
xylene method 





lig. 2. Centrifuge used in deter- 
mination of moisture tm rayon 


October 4, 





the percentage of moisture plus 
oil, the oil content can be obtained 


by difference. 


It is the experience of the 
authors that this method is the 
most accurate for the determina 


tion of moisture and oil in rayon. 
Che method is simple and_ the 
apparatus and chemicals are easily 
obtained from any good concern. 
Drawings for the fabrication of 
this apparatus are in the hands of 
Kimer & Amend Co., New York, 
who is equipped to make this ap- 
paratus according to the specifica- 
tions set forth in this article. The 
xylene used in the “Purified 
Grade,” and shows on a blank test 
no water. 

It has been the practice of many 
laboratories to figure the oil con- 
tent of rayon on a dried sample 
rather than on a conditioned sam- 
ple. This is confusing, as those 
who do not know of this practice 
cannot understand why moisture 
plus oil plus dry fiber does not 
total 100%. 

The accompanying form is sug- 
gested for reporting moisture, oil, 
and fiber, as well as regain, oil 
(based on conditioned weight), 
and “oiled and conditioned weight” 
figured from the data obtained in 
the test. 


Making the Calculations 


Regain, oil based on conditioned 
weight, and oiled and conditioned 
weight are readily calculated. The 
oil is disregarded, and the water 
present is calculated as regained 
based on the weight of bone-dry 
fiber as follows: 


(Moisture) (100) _ o%, Ree: 
Bone-Dry Fiber oa ee 
Inasmuch as rayon oil is applied 
to conditioned yarn, rather than to bone-dry yarn, the 
oil content is calculated on the conditioned weight in the 
following manner: 


(Oil) (100) 


$$ —_- % Oil. 
(Bone-Dry Fiber) (1.11) : 


The submitted sample should have contained 11% 
regain (11% regain is equivalent to 9.91% moisture 
content ) 10% of oil based on the conditioned 


weight. 


plus 


Oiled and Conditioned Weight 


the oiled and conditioned weight is the amount 
that 1 Ib. of the submitted sample would have weighed, 
if its oil and moisture content had been exactly correct ; 
it is calculated as follows: 


(% Bone Dry Fiber) (1 11) (1.10) 


100 


Oiled and conditioned weight of 1 Ib. of the submitted sample. 
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Fig. 16. End view of carrier 
and Coulier motion 


HERE are two units of a full-fashioned machine 

which must move in the lengthwise direction of 

the machine, reciprocating a distance somewhat 
in excess of the width of one needle bed. One of these 
units, as previously noted, is the slur-cock-box assembly, 
There is one slur-cock box for each section, including 
the slur-cock-box connecting link, which connects each 
box with its adjoining boxes and thereby forms into a 
solid unit all of the boxes. The result of this unification 
is that, if reciprocatory motion is given the 
slur-cock-box connecting link, the slur- 
cock boxes will move in unison with each 
other and with the operating link. 

The other reciprocating unit is the cat 
rier motion, which is composed of a num 
ber of carrier bars, usually—although 
not necessarily—seven in number. To 
these carrier bars are fastened the vari 
ous thread guides. These, through end 
wise reciprocation, lay the yarn into the 
sinker notches by moving across the ma 
chine somewhat in advance of each slur 
cock. There are as many thread guides 
for each section as the stocking which is 
to be knitted demands, limited of cours« 
to the number of carrier bars. There ts 
a like number of guides for each of the 
sections. 

The carriers are light, rectangular-sec 
tioned bars 1, as shown in Fig. 16, ex- 
tending throughout the machine length 
and having duplicate thread guides 2 

Previous articles of this seris on full-fash- 


joned hosiery machine and their  « 
appeared on May 31 and July 26, 1930 
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The 


in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


Mechanical Engineer, Manville, R. I. 


fastened to them at each section. ‘These carriers are left 
free to reciprocate endwise and are supported between 
each pair of sections in the brackets 3, which are rigidly 
fastened to the center bed D. 

The means for reciprocating the carrier bars are the 
friction boxes, one of which is shown at 4. They are 
designed to move frictionally with the friction box rod 
5, which extends throughout the machine length and is 
slidably supported in the brackets 6. There is one such 
bracket for each pair of sections, rigidly fastened to 
the frames of the machine. The brackets 6 also sup- 
port the fixed rod 7, which acts to prevent the friction 
boxes from turning on their drive rod 5. 

The friction boxes are designed as shown in Fig. 16 
and Fig. 17, and fit freely on the rod 5. In order that 
they may move as the rod 5 reciprocates, they are 
equipped with the friction shoe 8 and spring 9. There 
is further provided a cammed handle 10, which, when 
moved into one position, tightens the friction so that 
the friction box moves with the rod 5, and when moved 





Fig. 17. Friction box 
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into another position, permits the friction box to be 
moved independently of the rod 5. In this manner it is 
possible for the operator to couple any or all of the 
friction boxes with the operating rod 5. Therefore, as 
this rod reciprocates, any or all of the friction boxes 
can be caused to reciprocate with it, or the operator can 
disconnect any or all of the friction boxes so that they 
will not move with rod 5. Usually this uncoupling is 
done to permit the operator to move the friction box 
manually a short distance so as to place the box in a 
position for coupling with some specific carrier bar. 

The friction boxes are fitted with a slide 11. Some 
of the slides have the depending steel piece 12, which 
is capable of engaging with a number of the carrier dogs 
13; while other boxes have only a plain slide 11, which 
can only be engaged with a specific carrier dog. Each 
friction-box slide is designed to reciprocate one or more 
specific carrier bars. The carrier bars are equipped with 
varied types of carrier dogs variously positioned so as to 
engage properly with the specific friction-box slide or 
slides. In knitting some types of hosiery, it may be 
necessary that two or more carrier bars move in unison 
at the same time. In this case one of the friction boxes 
has its slide designed with two suitably spaced steel 
pieces 12, which can be brought into contact with suit- 
ably provided dogs on two or more carrier bars. While 
slides are shown for coupling the carrier bars to the 
friction boxes in the particular design illustrated here- 
with, rocking levers and latches are used in some ma- 
chines for the same purpose. 


How Traverse Is Arrested 


As far as we have gone with the explanation of the 
carrier motion, it is quite obvious that any one of the 
seven carrier bars shown in this specific construction 
can be connected with some one of the friction boxes, so 
as to move with the box as it is caused to move by the 
reciprocation of its operating rod 5. 


This rod, having 
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Fig. 18. 


Coulier motion 


a stroke considerably in excess of the total width of 
each needle section, would necessarily move the carrier 
bar to which it is coupled the same distance. It is for 
the purpose of being able to arrest the traverse of the 
carrier bars that the friction-box construction of operat- 
ing means is used. I shall not here describe in detail 
the mechanism for arresting the traverse, as the arrest- 
ing means is part of another and separate unit. It is 
necessary, however,—due to the varied widths of fabric 
being knitted—to be able to cause the carrier bars with 
their thread guides to move varied, yet accurately pro- 
portioned distances. For this purpose there are pro- 
vided stops against which the carrier bars strike. As 
they are stopped, they arrest the further motion of the 
friction box to which they are coupled. Upon the re- 
versal of the motion of the rod 5, however, the friction 
box will immediately move with the rod and carry along 
with it the carrier bar to which it is coupled. The three 
units—the rod 5, the friction box and similar boxes 4, 
and the coupled carrier bar 12—move in unison for a 
distance depending upon the location of the stops. The 
location of the stops in turn depends upon the width 
of fabric which is to be knitted. 

\fter moving the required distance, the carrier bar 
strikes its stop, which arrests its further movement and 
also the further movement of the friction box to which 
the bar is coupled. The rod 5, however, is permitted 
to finish its stroke. This mode of operation continues 
until the operator withdraws the slide 11 from contact 
with the yarn-carrier dog 13. Before knitting again, 
however, the operator couples this friction box to an- 
other carrier, uses one of the other boxes, or couples 
a number of carrier bars to one box, depending entirely 
upon the type of work desired. Knitting then con- 
tinues with the new threads. If no carrier bar is cou- 
pled to the reciprocating means during the knitting of 
even one course, no yarn will be laid into the sinkers; 
and if rotation of the machine continues, the fabric will 
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which is what occurs each time 
from the machine. In 
order to reciprocate the friction-box rod 5 and the shu 


1 
needics, 


the 
stockings 


ce Cast Off 
set of is to be cast 
cock-box connecting link 14, a series of levers and op 


parts which is known as the Coulier motion 


erating 


Is provided 


Description of Coulier Motion 


Lhe Coulier motion is mounted on the back of the 
machine, as shown by the rear view in Fig. 18, by thi 
letal in the rear view in Fig. 19, and in the cross 


section in Fig. 16. 

Che motion 1s primarily a right-angled power take-ot! 
from the rotating camshaft 20 (Fig. 16). This cam 
shaft is the one on which are mounted all of the operat 
ing cams, as noted previously; and it rotates at such 
as the machine is knitting. It serves to rotate th 
beveled pinion 21, which meshes with the beveled gea: 
Z2 the Coulier motion 
rigid part of the shaft 23, which is consequently caused 
to rotate in with the camshaft 20. 
ratio is such that. when the camshaft 
revolution, the shaft 
one-half a revolution. 


The shaft 23 1s supported in the bearings 24 and 235, 


Link 


; 
QO} 


This beveled gear forms 


unison The gear 
makes one com 


plete 23 1s caused to make onlv 


which are rigidly fastened to the back beam /} and front 
‘To the outer end of the shaft 23 is fastened 
the Coulier cam 26 (Figs. 16 and 19). 


beam 
This is a singel 
throw cam, which, i one complete revolution of the 
shaft 23 and two complete revolutions of the shaft 20, 
causes the lengthwise reciprocating units to make one 
reciprocation or two strokes. It is necessary to have one 
stroke of the reciprocating units for each revolution of 
the camshaft 20, as one such revolution of this shaft 


constitutes a cycle or the knitting of one course—and 
one course requires one strok« 
The rotary motion transmitted to the shaft 23 is 


changed into reciprocating motion by this cam 26 operat 
ing against the two Pitman rollers 27 and 28. These 
rollers are rigidly and adjustably fastened to the Pitman 


+ 
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29, which is a horizontal link connected with a pin at 
one end ot the long rocker arm 30 and with another 
pin to the short rocker arm 31. This latter arm is 

32, on which it is free to 
The stud is rigidly carried by the bearing 33, yet 
Is adjustable eccentrically. ‘This rigidly 
fastened to the back rail 2. The reason for the use of 
an eccentric stud 32 is the desirability of raising or 
lowering the Pitman 29 at its short rocker-arm con- 
nection so that it may, in the center of its movement, 
lie absolutely horizontal. ‘This will enable its rollers 27 
and 28 to act against the cam 26 in an absolutely hori- 
zontal line to each other. Thus the reciprocatory motion 
transmitted by the cam will be exactly as intended by 


carried on an eccentric stud 
rotate. 


bearing is 


the design of the cam. 
Horizontal Action Lmportant 


This horizontal action of the Pitman rollers is quite 
important; for, unless they are so adjusted, it will not 
he possible to remove the end play of the Coulier nio- 
tion. The outline of the cam 26 must conform at the 
low portion of its throw with the outline of the cam 
at the high portion of its throw. Of course some clear- 
ance must be allowed, but nevertheless a faulty action 
of the Coulier motion will result unless the rollers are 
properly set. 

The long rocker arm is rigidly fastened at its lower 
end to the rocker-arm axle 34. This axle is supported 
at both ends in the rocker-arm bearing 35, which is 
rigidly fastened to the under side of the back rail B. 
This lever extends upwardly and is fitted with a pin at 
its uppermost end, to which is connected the friction- 
box-rod connecting link 36. This link operates on the 
hinge pin 37, which is rigidly fastened to the friction- 
box-rod base 38. The base in turn is rigidly fastened to 
the friction-rod slide box 39, which is free to reciprocate 
on the friction-rod guide 40. This rod is rigidly 


fastened at each end to adjoining intermediate machine 
frames and extends between two of them. 
(Continued on page 83) 


It is further 
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IVooden tub suitable for boiling off 300-lb. lots 
of hosiery by the still-bath method 


Still-Bath Method of Boiling-Off Hosiery 


~ 


Has Marked Advantages 


By Herbert C. Roberts 


HILE the still-bath method of degumming is not 

new to dyers of silk piece goods, it is only 

recently that it has been adopted by hosiery 
dyers. In the past, the still-bath method has proved of 
value in boiling-off delicate, sheer, woven fabrics, re- 
ducing to a minimum the danger of damage to the goods 
due to mechanical agitation. This has been true es- 
pecially in those cases where there is a tendency for the 
warp to slip along the filling. 

The vogue of sheer, fine-gauged chiffon hosiery has 
made necessary a method of handling the goods which 
will cause the least possible fiber disturbance. These 
sheer chiffon numbers are easily damaged on any rough 
surface. Even when this type of hosiery is handled in a 
muslin bag, rather than in a coarse, open-meshed bag, 
there is no assurance that the goods will not become 
bruised or injured either in the boil-off or in dyeing. 
The only way to reduce this hazard is to cut down the 
amount of handling and agitation. 

It takes nearly twice as long to degum a lot of hosiery 
as it does to dye it. Therefore if the agitation of the 
goods in the boil-off bath can be eliminated, two-thirds 
of the risk of damage can be avoided. In other words, 
the danger of pulled threads, creased goods, bruises, and 
distorted stitches can be reduced, because the goods are 
not in motion during the boil-off. 

The still-bath method of boiling-off or degumminy 
eliminates the mechanical motion of the hosiery through 
the bath or the bath through the goods, except the cir- 
culation of the liquor due to a gentle boil. It has been 
found that the still-bath method not only reduces the 
danger of mechanical damage to the hosiery, but also 
lessens the tendency of the degumming process to show 
up sleazy knitting. The still-bath method places no 
strain on the fabric, and the sleazy places do not become 
as conspicuous as they do when strained. 

The stockings are placed in a muslin sack, such as a 
sugar bag, measuring about 42x24 in. Each bag should 
hold from three to four dozen. While the bags are 
being loaded, the bath can be prepared by sifting 10% 
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of a good neutral, anhydrous soap (based on the dry 
weight of the goods) into the boil-off bath which has 
heen brought up to a boil. The volume of liquor in the 
hath is about ten to one; that is to say, 5 quarts of water 
for each pound of goods. 

The size of the tub and the size of the batch being 
hoiled-off should be so adjusted that the tub is filled to 
a point where it nearly overflows. As soon as the soap 
is all dissolved, the goods are ready to enter. The bags 
are submerged gently in the boiling bath, steam is turned 
on, and the bath is kept at a gentle boil for one hour. 
During the latter part of this time, the condensation of 
steam should be sufficient to cause the bath to overflow 
slightly from time to time. This will carry off needle 
oil and other impurities in the goods that do not, readily 
emulsify or mix with the soap. 

The goods should be thoroughly degummed but not 
over-gummed ; therefore a sample should be taken at the 
end of +5 min. and drvyed to see if it is thoroughly boiled 
off. If the gum is not all out of the silk, the boiling is 
continued for another 15 min. During degumming the 
goods should be gently turned once or twice. 

When the goods are free from gum, cold water is run 
into the top of the machine and allowed to overflow for 
about 10 min. The bath is drained, and the machine is 
filled a second time and allowed to overflow until it is 
free from soap. 

After the goods are free from soap, they are hydro- 
extracted, removed from the bags, and shaken out. They 
are replaced in the bags and are ready to dye. The usual 
inethod for dyeing this class of goods is to bring them 
up to a boil in 20 min., boil 10 min., add salt, allow to 
cool 10 min., and sample. 

Any rectangular wooden or Monel-metal tub. can be 
used for boiling-off the hosiery. For that matter, a 
paddle machine can be employed by removing the belt 
so that the paddles are not in operation. The method 
works well for a lot of any size from 25 Ib. to 300 Ib. 
The illustration shows a tub 8x4it.x28 in. This is used 
tor 300-lb. lots. 
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Bill Purse, George Porges, W. L. O’Brien, Jr., Jud Holt 
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successful Golf Tournament Held 
by Carolina Yarn Men 


ISPLAYING unusual accomplishments, not only 
with golf clubs but also with the ping-pong paddle 
and other more familiar accessories in recreational 
activities, more than 100 members and guests of the 
Carolina Yarn Association enjoyed a delightful two-day 
outing at the Sedgefield Inn and Country Club, located 
mid-way between Greensboro and High Point, N. C., 
Sept. 26 and 27. It was a delightful affair from start to 
finish and members of the entertainment, awards and 
handicap committees deserve much credit for the con- 
spicuous success of the outing which was the first venture 
of its kind by the Carolina Yarn Association 
(. E. Beavan, of the Southern Friction Fabric Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C., carried off the first honors with a low 


net score of 136 for 


33 holes, and received a beautiful 
Frank Curran, of Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C 

beautiful cup tort 


silver loving cup. 
, received another 
first low His score was 161 for 


or 
YTOSS 
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36 holes. C. C. Harding, of Cotton Products Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., received the award for first low net 
score on 18 holes of play Friday with a 69. 

The festive spirit was in evidence at the sumptuous 
banquet in the main dining room of Sedgefield Inn Fri- 
day evening when the colorful entertainment reached 
an enthusiastic climax. Dick White, of Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., High Point, N. C., one of the original sponsors of 
the tournament, acted as official announcer at the banquet. 
Several clever dancing and musical numbers were pre- 
sented by theatrical entertainers, while a few impromptu 
acts given by knitters and 
applauded. 

The committees in charge of 
composed of the following: finance and entertainment 
committee, C. C. Harding and Frank Morton; trophy 
committee, Fred Lemmond, Henry Blake, Rav Weaver, 

Continued on page 84) 
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T IS SELDOM that Bobby Jones meets close com- 

petition in golf or in popularity, but such actually 

occurred last week in Philadelphia. The golf king 
had things to himself the beginning and end of the week, 
but on Wednesday worsted yarn spinners under the 
guidance of Ernest R. Townson, chairman of everything 
that day, did this very thing when they held their an- 
nual outing and golf 
tournament at Manufac- 
turers’ Country Club at 
Oreland. 

That day many golf 
addicts awoke undecided 
whether to journey out 
to Merion where the 
national amateur golf 
tournament was held or 
to go out to Oreland 
where such stars as 
“Hetz” Atherholt, George 
Kritler, Roland King 
and Billy Richardson 
were to be seen on the links. About as many decided to 
watch Roland burn up the Oreland fairways as went 
to Merion to see Bobby Jones. The gallery at Oreland 
was handled in the most efficient manner by Ernest and 
his assistants. There was little to choose 
Merion and Oreland that day, 
some favorites on each course 
disappointing their followers. 

Roland King whose net score 
was 73 won the cup at Oreland 
after coming through the largest 
and strongest turnout of worsted 
yarn spinners we can remember. 
Mr. King proved his worth at all 
times, being close to par on most ———- 
holes and showing little effects of oad 
the gallery. ' 


Ernest R. Townson, chairman 
spinners’ field day committee 


between 
















pinners at Oreland 


A line-up: 

(left to right) 
Albert Lister, 
William Quinn, 
Nathan Neuman, 
Edward Carnall, 
Neill McClelland, 
Cc. P. Murphy 


Co., in this contest, being one of the last to be elim- 
inated, a victim of Ed Carnall who had previously nar- 
rowly averted disqualification by the course marshal 
because of unfair tactics in coughing as Neill was about 
to attempt a critical shot. 

Eugene A. Bonte, winner of the archery contest at 
the 1929 outing, was ready to defend his title, but at 
the last minute the committee, meaning Ernest, decided 
that since several members had trouble in locating any- 
thing beyond limited areas in the club house they might 
be unable to hit the target. This decision of Ernest’s 
saved several lives right there. 

Other foursomes were glad when John Hosey decided 
he had enough golf for one day and gathered two teams 
for the inter-city baseball match which was won by a 
team that called itself Boston, to the tune of 7 to 6 and 
this in spite of the fact that the umpire was a Phila- 
delphian. John has a habit of yelling “fore” and then 
wading right through anything in front. 

More than 150 spinners and guests attended the din- 
ner in the evening where prizes were presented to 
winners of the various events by Hetz Atherbolt, winner 
of the tournament last year. He was seconded by 
Howard Bacon, another member of the golf committee. 

These field days are real events for the worsted spin- 
ning trade and their popularity is growing each succeed- 
ing year as may be seen in large numbers now attending 
from all sections of the country. 
Credit for this is due to Ernest 
Townson in large measure. Mr. 
Townson begins to work on his 
plans for the outing months ahead 
and does not stop until the last 
geuest drives his car from Oreland. 


James Akeroyd, set to make one of his 

famous drives at 10th tee. George 

Kritler, E. B. Moore and Arthur Hard- 
ing standing by 


ie 


Low gross score was turned in 


“Tp ” : ; Eugene A. 
by “Eggs” Quittner who is one of 


Bonte, 
Alphonse J. 


Cavedon, 





; . James W. Hearn and 

the most consistent golfers in the A. F. Kesler driving 
. fr fir: t 

tournament. His card read 80. FOO: FEE ee 


Henry Benedict won the prize for 

second low net, having a handicap of 15 with a net 74, 
only one more than the cup winner. George Barber had 
a net of 75. 

Putting contest attracted a large number of contest- 
ants. Bob Lehman and Al Lister fought it out in the 
finals for the prize, eventually won by Mr. Lehman. 
Neill McClelland ably represented the American Woolen 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


* 


Inventions Are Discussed 


I:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table 


ANY DEVICE which is invented in the plant should belong 
to the company, as consideration must be given to the fact 
that, when the device is in the experimental stage, there is 
considerable loss of time and quite some cost involved in the 
machining and application. 

Again, we must consider that. in nine cases out of 
of the invention would lag a great deal it 
inventor paid the experimental cost from his own pocket. 

[ believe, however, that there should be a little compensa- 
tion or bonus awarded to the party, or parties, 
tor the invention. 


ten, 
the 


progress 


responsible 
Some plants do not approve of helping 


employees in securing patent rights, and in such cases I 
would make the plant pay for the use of the invention. 
Undoubtedly, some ill feeling might be caused, but right is 
right 

The fairest way to settle is to have the rights belong to 
the company the company has helped the inventor, but if 
no assistance is given the rights should belong to the in 
lividual Joun Munn 


The Overseers Discuss 
Their Meetings 


On THE whole | don’t think that overseers’ meetings do 

uch good, | i great deal depends upon how they are con 

ducted, and by w have attended meetings on tech 

cal subjects which have caused heated discussions after 

he eting and caused more ill than good feeling. The 

discussions were afte eting because certain men did 

not want to disagree wi the super or with another over 
eer in the super’s presence 

lf meetings are held during working hours is likely 

that the time would have been better spent in work and it 

eld durit 9 the 1 We Own fit many of the ould no 

ish to attend 

\ friendly discussion i a rood thing ce one ma 

enefits by the other’s opint mut I think the proper place 

ny subject pertaming to mill work ] t} rous ] the col 

1 oni 1 Overseers’ Round-Tabl 

ol I | elves a mat 1 a wonderful opportunity 

( t pint on, a ¢ s all the time he wants t 

11 \har1 rccment tf tacing 
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Stock Ownership Is) 


‘6 HE board of directors have proposed a topic 


for discussion this week,’ Superintendent 
Chase addressed the overseers, “and I know they 
are anxious to learn what the majority opinion will 
be. The question is whether some plan should be 
made to allow you overseers, and anyone else in the 
plant who so desires, to purchase stock in the com- 
pany on the installment plan. Are you men in 


favor of such an arrangement?” 

‘“T certainly am in favor of it,” Pete spoke up, 
[ be- 
lieve that it would be fine if everyone in the plant, 


‘and I hope that a plan can be worked out. 


from office boy to president, should own some stock 
in the company. It would greatly increase their in- 
terest in the success of the concern and bind them 
to it. No one likes to feel that he is working for 
an impersonal organization and the best way to re- 
move any such feeling is through stock ownership. 
! wouldn’t go so far as to say that stock ownership 
makes everyone actually work harder, but I do say 
that it improves their mental attitude. 


“In addition to what might be called the special 
benefits,” Pete continued, “such a plan is a good 
thing because it makes a person save. I believe that 
the usual procedure is to have the installments taken 
from the pay envelope. You don’t have the feeling 
that you are actually paying out cash and it almost 


If 


you have money in a company you certainly work 


seems that the stock is paid for automatically. 


hard for its growth.” 


“T can’t enthuse about employees owning stock 
in their company,” Bill rejoined, “because there are 
too many complications which develop from any 
such plan as has been mentioned. When a company 
offers stock to the employees it is always stated that 
no one is obliged to purchase, but you know as well 
as I do that if anyone refuses they lay themselves 
open to the charge that they haven't the true interest 


of their company at heart. .\s a result most every 


audience Further, he check 


in can over what he has to 
say and even use a nom-de-plume if he wishes. A. Coorer 
Titi ry, Overseers nd / abl 

Yes, str, bv all means keep up the meetings of overseers 
nd superintendents. They are beneticial because subjects 
can be brought up at such meetings which should be dis- 
cussed where all the officials of the operating end of the 
game can sit in and take part. Not only that; even those 


who take no direct part in the discussion are sure of hearing 


I] that is said. However, if anything must be taken up 
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one feels obliged to buy stock whether they reall) 
want to or not. Then again, I don’t believe in put- 
ting all the eggs in one basket. 


Bankers are always 
talking about spreading the risk and where a man 
depends on a concern for his salary I think he 
should invest any money he may have in some other 
line of business. 


“T think the worst feature,” Bill continued, ‘‘is 
that stock ownership very often has quite a bit of 
You often 


hear of someone being promoted, or holding on to 


influence in selecting a man for a job. 


a good berth, because he happens to own quite a bit 
of stock. That’s bad. We all like to feel that 
merit alone wins promotion in our concern. No, 
if a man wants to buy stock in his company, let 
him, but let him buy it in the open market quietly 
and keep out all chance of company politics.” 


¢ 


Do you think that employees should be 
given a chance to buy stock in their com- 
pany on the installment plan? 


Overscers and others are invited to discuss this 
ind other questions brought up in the super’s talks 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 


without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





officially with any of those present, let it be after the regular 
meeting has been dismissed. J. R. Livineston, 
Overseer of Weaving, Patterson Mills. 


A Whole-Day Holiday for 
Saturday ? 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
First of all, let me say that, with every branch of industry 
producing more merchandise than it can sell, I think that the 
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Saturday half day of labor is unnecessary, but I don’t think 
that its elimination would induce me to spend more money. 
[ might spend it in different ways, but [| would not spend 
more. 

As it is now, a careful man budgets his life according to 
his salary, whether it be high or low, and if he does spend 
more money on Saturdays, he will conserve it on other 
days. 

The great mass of people are too poor to save money ; they 
have to spend it all as soon as they get it. Whether they 
spend it on Saturday, Monday, or Wednesday will make little 
difference to the economic life of the nation. W.F.P. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I BELIEVE, for one, that Saturday should be a holiday. It 
is my opinion that it won’t be long before the manufacturers 
see that they are losing money by running their plants on 
Saturday. 

What should be done is for the manufacturers to fight tor 
a national working law of 48 hours, in the 48 states, and 
work it out on a five-day schedule. Then we would not hear 
so much about overproduction and the cry “I cannot compete 
with the other fellow.” 

The way it is today it is dog eat dog. If we had a national 
working law the best management would win out, labor 
turnover would be lessened, and the operatives would be 
better satisfied, for they would know that they could only 
better themselves in working conditions. It would be up to 
the supers and overseers to try and make working conditions 
such that the operatives could secure quality and production. 

A full holiday on Saturday would put ambition in all our 
workers. \N OVERSEER 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

As a worker [ fully agree with Pete. Abolishing the 
Saturday half-holiday is a sound proposition and is to the 
interest of the country as a whole. 

Giving the workers a full holiday on Saturday will not 
only decrease production and increase consumption, but will 
also give the workers more time for recreation, and will thus 
make them more efficient workers and cause them to have 
a more kindly feeling toward their employers. 

Regardless of what anybody says about spending or sav- 
ing, we cannot escape the fact that those of the spending 
class are the ones who keep the wheels of commerce moving; 
people who hoard money contribute very little to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. I am sure that, if the leading 
mills will adopt this policy, the others will be quick to follow 
suit and the workers, as a whole, will show their appreciation. 

K. M. Suitr. 


o 


Summary of Discussion 
on a Full Saturday Holiday 


Elimination of the half day’s work on Saturday 
was favored by the majority of contributions. 
the principal argument advanced being that the 
textile industry was troubled by overproduction, 
and the full holiday offered a sane method of 
cutting production. Little emphasis was placed 


on the possibility of more money being in 
circulation because of the additional time for 
spending. Added health and efficiency through 
added time for recreation was mentioned in 
several letters. Many pointed out the difficulty 
of securing universal agreement to such a plan 


and some suggested national laws as the remedy. 
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NEWS about MEN 


GrorcE S. Harris of the Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Co., of New York 
and C. R. Everett of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute will be the speakers at the morn- 
ing session of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation at its semi-annual meeting to be 
held in Greenville, S. C., Oct. 24, accord- 
ing to announcement of WALTER C. TAYLOR, 
secretary of the association. In the after- 
noon Dr. H. E. RonpTHALER, president of 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., will 
deliver the principal address. 


Porter M. FarrELL, president of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, is one of a list of 357 
prominent persons in the United States and 
Canada who own policies aggregating 
$1,000,000 or more in life insurance pro- 
tection. 


A. R. Hunp, president of the Hind & 
Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills, N. Y., 


has returned from a _ business trip to 
Europe. 
GeorGE S. Harris, president, Hunter 


Securities Co., a subsidiary of the Hunter 
Mig. & Commission Co., with offices in 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected president of 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and 
treasurer of Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., 
and has assumed these positions in con- 
nection with his work at other mills. Mr. 
Harris, who is former president of Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, succeeds H. F. 
Jones in the above executive positions. 
The latter is president and treasurer of 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


F. J. Snutts, head of 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., has returned from 
a successful hunting expedition through 
the Canadian Arctic regions. 


D. H. Conway, formerly president of 
the Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y.., 
has been nominated for State Comptroller 


on the Republican ticket at the coming 
fall election. 


the Ballston 


F. W. KAvVANAUGH, 
f the Kavanaugh Knitting Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., has been chosen chairman of 


the Saratoga County Republican Committee 
for another term 


formerly president 


JoHN SULLIVAN, agent of the Taber Mill, 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass., and president 
of the New Bedford Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, is expected to make known 
his decision shortly relative to accepting 
ir declining the presidency of the General 
Cotton Corp. 


CrypE E. Murray has been elected vice 
president and a director of Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass. He has been 
associated with the company for several 
years. F. J. O&FSTERLE, manager of the 
Jones Division, Adams, Mass., has been 
added to the board of directors, making 
the second new member. Mr. Oecesterle has 
been with the company ten years 


EK. MILLIs, 


secretary and treasurer, 


Adams- Millis Corp., High Point, N. C 
has been elected to the board of governors 
f the North Carolina Traffic League. 
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Following the resignation of R. B. Hus- 
BARD, secretary and treasurer of McIntosh 
Mills, Newnan, Ga., who has gone to Phil- 
adelphia to take charge of the sales offices, 
which the mills recently opened there, his 
son, R. B. Huspparp, Jr., was made sec- 
retary, and T. G. FARMER, president, was 
also elected treasurer. Mr. Hubbard will 
be assisted at Philadelphia by D. T. Man- 
ET, JR., an experienced yarn man. 





Nathan T. Folwell, whose obituary 
appears on the opposite page. 


ARTHUR SHAW, Bradford, England, sec- 
retary, National Union Textile Workers, 
addressed a meeting held at Knitters Hall, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 26. Mr. Shaw is in the 
United States as a delegate from the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress to the American 
Federation of Labor convention to be held 
in Boston this month 


Morris PRINCE, secretary, 
lina Hosiery Manufacturers Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Greensboro, N. C., has been named 
as a delegate to the annual meeting of 
Associated Traffic Clubs, to be held in 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 8-9. 


North Caro- 


CHARLES A. Root, treasurer of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., and 
Mrs. Roor, have closed their summer home 
at Watch Hill, R. I., and returned to 
Uxbridge. 


Ernest L. Warren has tendered his 
resignation to the Daniel E. Cummings 
Co., shoddy mill, Skowhegan, Me., effective 
Oct. 4. Mr. Warren after graduating from 
Colby 16 years ago began his textile career 
in the Old Town Woolen Mill, at Orono, 
Me., later coming to the Cummings plant 
as assistant manager. He has since become 
director, superintendent and then general 
manager 
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C. N. Poorer has tendered his resignation 
as manager of the Louisville (Ky.) Cotton 
Mills, after serving in this capacity for 
many years. Mr. Poore has accepted the 
position as representative of the American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., with Louisville as his territory. 


J. F. SHrnn is general manager and 
secretary, and J. M. SHINN is overseer 
of spinning and spooling at the plant of the 
Norwood (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


W. B. Cooper, general manager of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been elected a director of the 
chamber of commerce in that city. 


WiLL1AM LApwortH was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the 13th annual 
outing of the main office employees of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., which was 


held at Spring Lake, Glendale, R. I., on 
Sept. 20 


Mark Quinn, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
has become associated with his brother, 
JoHN QuINN, owner of the Clear Water 
Woolen Co., Westerly, R. I. 


R. L. Lee, Jr., instructor in carding and 
spinning division, Clemson College textile 
department, has returned from N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, where he received his 
master’s degree in textile manufacturing. 


J. S. Harrucock, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Federal farm board, in charge 
of the cotton section to cooperative mar- 
keting, has resigned to become general 
manager of the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association. This 
past year Mr. Haithcock has spent much 
time in South Carolina, studying the cot- 
ton marketing situation. 


“Looking Ahead in Fashions,” was the 
topic of an address by Miss Grace WaAL- 
TON, educational lecturer for the Durene 
Association of America, at a meeting of 
State Home Demonstration Agents at Win- 
throp College, Rockhill, S. C., Tuesday 
afternoon. Miss Walton traced the im- 
portant new alliance which has been set up 
between fashion creators in Paris and the 
cotton fields of America by the high 
fashion interest attached to cotton fabrics. 


GeorceE D. FLYNN, Jr., 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., is secretary 
of the Naval Affairs Committee for the 
American Legion National Convention to 
be held in Boston the week of Oct. 6. With 
him on the committee is NATHANIEL F 
Ayer, treasurer of Nyanza Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


of the Pocasset 


SAMUEL Lona, head of the labor bureau 
at the Reading (Pa.) Cotton Mills, owned 
by Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., has retired 
on pension after nearly 40 years’ service. 
He was presented with a purse of gold by 
the other mill executives and given a dinner. 
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Lucius J. KNowLEs, Boston, son of a 
iormer president of the same name of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned his post as 
U. S. vice-consul at Kobe, Japan, and will 
return to Harvard College to study for a 
degree. He is a graduate of Harvard, 
class of ’27. 


A. E. McKenna, professor of weaving 
and designing, and A. R. MaAcorMaAc, pro- 
fessor of textile chemistry and dyeing, 
have returned to the Clemson College 
(S. C.) Textile School following several 
weeks spent in special work toward mas- 
ter’s degrees. The former studied at the 
University of Tennessee while the latter 
was at Columbia University. 


Louis Hitton has been transferred from 
the Danielson, Conn., branch of Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inc., to their new branch in 
Los Angeles, Calif. His family will follow 
in the spring. 


W. E. Sunn, professor of weaving and 
designing, Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School, has resumed his duties there after 
spending the summer in Washington, D. C., 
where he was engaged in standardization 
of fabrics in the textile division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Brooks PALMER of the sales force of the 
Wachusett Thread Co., Worcester, Mass., 
of which his father, GeorcE W. PALMER, 
is vice-president, and JuLIETTE Dix MEsE- 
kAU, New York, were married in the latter 
city on Sept. 20. 


N. B. HILt, of the Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Kinston, N. C., was recently elected 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Southern Textile Association from the 
board of directors of that organization. 


Emerson J. Loy, paymaster for the Bos- 
ton Duck Mills of the Otis Co., Bondsville, 
Mass., served on the ballot committee at the 
Republican state convention held in Boston 
on Sept. 27. 


A. C. ATKINSON, superintendent of the 
Clayton, N. C., plant of the Rockfish Mills, 
Inc., is able to be back at his duties, fol- 
lowing a serious operation. 


J. B. FuNpbeRBUNK has become superin- 
tendent of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery 
Co. He was formerly with the Sterling 
Hosiery Mills at Forest City, N. C. He 
is succeeded there by T. A. TAnrt. 


HatstEaD Heap, formerly of Ruther- 
tord, N. J., has taken up his duties as 
night superintendent of the Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. 


WittramM A. Norton has resigned as 
general superintendent of Manville Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and is reported to 
have accepted a position in Canada. 


( N. Poore, of Louisville, formerly 
general superintendent of the Louisville 
Cotton Mills Co., now a part of Louis- 
ville Textiles, Inc., who left that organi- 
zation a short time ago, is now representing 
the American Yarn & Processing Co., of 
Mt Holly, Not. 


L. D. Grips_e, general superintendent 
of the Armstrong-Winget group of mills, 
with plants at Gastonia and Dallas, N. C., 
and Rock Hill, S. C., has recovered from 
recent injuries. 


Obituary 


Frank L. Chipman 


Frank L. Chipman, founder and 
chairman of the board of Chas. Chip- 
man’s Sons Co., a foremost unit in 
American hosiery production, died Sept. 
26 at his home, Dunwandrin, near 
Easton, Pa. He was buried Sept. 29, 
in Easton cemetery following services in 
Brainerd Presbyterian Church, Easton, 
which were attended by many leading 
figures in the textile industry. 

Mr. Chipman was 64 years old. He 
was born at Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 19, 1866, the son of Charles and 
Mary Vanartsdalen Chipman. He was 
educated in Philadelphia public schools 
and Peddie Institute, Hickstown, N. J. 
He entered the hosiery business with 
his father, Charles Chipman, at German- 





Frank L. Chipman 


town, Philadelphia, in 1888, and founded 
the firm of Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., 
New York City, hosiery commission 
merchants. The firm grew steadily and 
today it enjoys a turnover placing it 
among the largest hosiery companies 
in the country. At the time of his 
death Mr. Chipman was vice-president 
of the following firms: Chipman Knit- 
ting Mills, Easton, Pa., Rosedale Knit- 
ting Mills, Reading, Pa., Climax Hosiery 
Mills, Athens, Ga., Union Manufactur- 
ing Co., Union Point, Ga., Chipman- 
Holton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
and Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Chipman gave much of his time 
and energy to developing the hosiery 
industry as a whole. He was the 
second president of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers. During the World War, 
he served on the War Service Commis- 
sion on Hosiery. 

His death removes a vital figure from 
the hosiery industry to which he had 
devoted his life. Numerous prominent 
textile leaders expressed regrets at his 
passing and paid tribute to his life and 
work. John Nash MacCullaugh, man- 
aging director of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers said: 

“Mr. Chipman was one of the most 
constructive and energetic figures in the 
development of the hosiery industry, 
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and his death is a real loss. 


He was a 
man of force and achievement; he never 
let the grass grow under his feet when 
he saw an opportunity to advance the 
cause of the industry.” 

Mr. Chipman is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Amelia Jones Chipman, 
a daughter, Laurada Chipman Beacham 
and a son, Charles Chipman. 


Nathan T. Folwell 


Nathan T. Folwell, known to many 
friends as “Uncle Nate,” a founder of Fol- 
well Bros» & Co., Philadelphia, and pioneer 
textile manufacturer, died at his home at 
Strafford, Pa., Sept. 26, at the age of 
83 years. He had been ill for seven months, 
death being due to nephritis. He and an 
older brother established the firm of Fol- 
well Bros. & Co., in 1866. He retired 
several years ago from active participation 
in its affairs, and the business has recently 
been managed by two nephews, William 
H. and Nathan Folwell, 2d and a son, . 
Philip Donald Folwell. 

Nathan Folwell was a native of Phila- 
delphia and a descendent of a Quaker 
family which settled in New Jersey in Colo- 
nial days. He was a civic leader and took 
a prominent part in politics in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Folwell was noted as a high tariff 
advocate and took part in preparing several 
tariff schedules at Washington. He was 
a director of many companies. 

For several years he served as president 
of the Manufacturers’ Club of which he 
was one of the founders. In March, 1927, 
a testimonial dinner was given in Mr. Fol 
well’s honor on his 80th birthday. At 
this time the late Charles J. Webb, Senator 
Joseph R. Grundy, John Fisler, former 
president of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Thomas F. Armstrong and others, lauded 
the work of Mr. Folwell in building up the 
textile industry in the United States. _ 

Although he was not active in the affairs 
of Folwell Bros. & Co. during recent years 
he continued his contacts with the trade 
through the Manufacturers’ Club where he 
was one of the familiar figures. 

At his bedside when he died were his 
wife, the former Bertha Walther and his 
son. The passing of “Uncle Nate,” like 
that of Charles J. Webb, and others marks 
the passing of links with the pioneer days 
in textile manufacturing in the United 
States. 


Robert Pevey Stevenson 


Robert Pevey Stevenson, associated 
with the Henry L. Scott Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the last five years, died 
at his home in East Providence Sept. 21, 
in his 46th year. Mr. Stevenson was 
born in Lowell, Mass. He was gradu- 
ated from M.I.T. with the class of 1907. 
Prior to his association with the Scott 
company he was employed by _ Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., American Steel & 
Wire Co., Charles T. Main, William V. 
Threlfall, Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills 
at Baltimore, and Saco-Lowell Shops, 
engaged in engineering and sales work. 
Mr. Stevenson is survived by his widow 
and three sons, Robert, John and 
William. His mother, Mrs. Findlay 
Stevenson of Lowell, and three sisters 
also survive him. He was a member of 
the Worthen St. Baptist Church of 
Lowell, Kilwinning Lodge A.F. & 
A.M., Mt. Horeb Royal Arch Chapter, 
Alumni Association of M.I.T., the 
Chemists Club of New York, the Akron 
and New York branches of the rubber 
section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the Rhode Island Yacht Club, and 
other social clubs. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Adams Mfg. Co., ’utnam, Con: Phe 
sublic auction of this property to liqui- 
date the business, which is now operated 
in Shelton, Conn., which was conducted 
on Sept. 25, failed to dispose of the mill 
buildings because of the upset prices 
demanded, ranging from $65,000 down 
to $40,000. The machinery was sold for 
$6,500 in separate lots while the 15 mill 
houses brought $27,500. Most of the 
machinery went to Fall River and Clin- 
ton, Mass., buyers. Officials of the 
company state that no more attempts 
will be made to sell the mill buildings 
at auction but that they will be offered 
at private sale. Samuel T. Freeman & 


Co., Boston and Philadelphia, auc 

tioneers, had charge of the sal 
*Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
(sa., have awarded a general contract 


to the Sam N. Hodges Co., Atlanta, for 
a new reinforced-concrete addition on 
the Marietta Rd., N W.., to cost about 
$75,000, with equipment. Robert & Co., 


Atlanta, are architects and engineers. 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
have put one-third of 
tull-time 


Griffin, 


1 
iooms ona 


(7a., 
the ir 


basis 


Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills hav 
resumed full-time operation, running 


five and one-half days per week, and 
part of the mill is being operated at 
night in order to fill large orders 


Union Cotton Mfg. Co., Fall River, 


Mass., has declared a liquidation divi 
dend of $10 per share, payable Sept. 26 
to stock of record Sept 22 This is the 
third such dividend whicl Ww totals 
$16.50 a share 
New Bedford, Mass. \ wnber 

the New Bedford cotton mills are in 
creasing production at their respective 
plants, as a result of additional orders 
received within the last few davs. This 


week the Nashawena B. Mill started 


a five-day week schedule, full apac 

itv, compared with the four-day sched 
ule that has prevailed ther ror some 
months Increases in production = arte 
also reported at the Bristol, Neild, Soule, 
Wamsutta, Booth, Potomska, wher: 
preparations are being made to get the 
plants in shape for the new rders to he 
started in the looms as earl ossible 


Long Shoals (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
anutacturet t los to 40s single and 
ply varns, continue t per 

viled schedule 


Rhodes-Whitener Mills, Inc., former! 





Hickory is president; D. P. Rhodes, of 
Lincolnton, vice-president and general 
manager, Paul Rhodes, Lincolnton, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and J. H. Fair 
cloth, superintendent. 


Wilbur Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., 
continue to operate on a full-time sched- 
ule. This plant manufactures. 20s-2 
yarns, operating 5,000 spindles. For 18 
months the mill has maintained a dav 
and night operating schedule. 


Globe Mill of Manville Jenckes Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., which is being closed 
down because of business conditions, 
will not be dismantled, according to 
Dexter Stevens, president of the com- 
pany 


Forestdale Mfg. Co., North Smithfield. 
Rk. I., will close down permanently as 
soon as stock on hand runs out. The 
company is owned by the Hayward 
Schuster interests of East Douglas, 


Mass. The plant has been operated on 
curtailed schedules with 125 men_ for 
some time. 

Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 


School recently installed new equipment 
which includes Breton Minerol process, 
manufactured by Borne Scrymser Co., 
and the Frigidaire automatic water cool- 
ing system particularly adaptable for 
textile plants. Installation of the latter 
equipment was made by the Frigidair« 
Sales Corp., Spartanburg, S. C 


Monarch Mills, at Union, S. C., and 
Lockhart, S. have laid otf several 
hundred operatives \ll night work has 
been discontinued, and the plants will 


operate on a 55-hour per week program 


in the daytime only. tor one week, and 
thet close dow} tor one week until 
irther notice 


Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co., is installing 
110 additional dobby all of which 
will be ready for operation within about 
three months No plant addition 
necessarv as sufficient floor space 
| available to take care ot 


iready 
quipment 


looms, 


Was 
Was 
the new 


Union County, S. C. 


ost ol the 


Beginning last 
cotton mills 
weekly until Nov F. operate 
during the dav and eliminate 
work In cutting out all night 
production will be curtailed, 

purpose of improving 


nditions im the 


,eek, 1) will, 
ilternating 
tull-tinae 
HM night 
step taken tor the 
veneral busine ss 


ty 


he Miller Mie. Co. Taylorsville, N. ( Senor Textile Corp. ae 
quipped with 8400 spindles and 30 eae O ClOSt Gow! two ol s re 
ards. operated by ti ne lo ated at Bonham, Tex., and the 
nities silaert : ther at Pelhan Ga. Its seven other 
» 40s ctnotle o ills in the South will continue to be 
‘ - < yperated on the present curtailed sched 
es sel a ile until conditions improve. Its Wind 
aes, sor Print Works Division, located at 
Nortl \dams Mass reports a_ better 
nd during the last few weeks 
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Wool 


Hanover (Ill.) Woolen Mfg. Co., cas- 


simeres, has closed down for an indef- 
inite period. 


Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Dudley, 
Mass., are announced to be sold at pub- 
lic auction on Oct. 18 at 10 a.m., by the 


town of Dudley for unpaid taxes for 
1928 and 1929. The mills were shut 
down for several months earlier in the 
year, but recently started up again. 
They are owned by former employees. 
Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co., Frank- 
lin, Mass., maker of felts and pad- 
dings, is operating day and night on 
artificial greens used in miniature golf 
links. 

Clover Worsted Mills, Franklin, 
Mass., report increases in orders and 


are making plans to start a night shift. 


H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass., 
operating the Hayward Mills, which 
have been on curtailed schedules tor 
about a vear, two or three days a week, 
operated five days last week. 


Merrimack Woolen Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., are running on a capacity basis 
at their mill at Dracut, with day and 
night working forces, and will hold to 
this schedule for an indefinite period 


“Coe Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass., 
recently organized, is installing looms 
in the second floor of a brick, four- 


story plant at 51 Jackson St. It ts 
expected to be two or three months be- 
fore actual operations are under way. 
The organization has not been con 

pleted and the superintendent 


been announced. 


has not 


General Corp., Worcester, 
\lass., has incorporated with a 
capital stock of 1,000 shares without par 
value to engage in the manufacturing 
business in that city. The incorporators 
and directors are Jerome R. 


Spinning; 
been 


George, Jr., 


Simeon T. Blumenthal and Roger B 
Fayvlor, the latter tormerly associated 
vith his brother, Clair S. Taylor of the 
Union Textile Corp., Worcester, now op 
erating the Oxford (Mass.) Woolen Co 

Saybrooke Mfg. Co., Providence, 
RK. [., recently chartered with a capital 
of 1,000-> shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local woolen mull, will be 
represented by Stephen if Casev, South 
Kingstown, R. [.. one of the incorpo 
rators Benjamin D. Kaplan, Provi 


eence. is another mcorporator 


Bernon Worsted Mills, \Voon~ 


cket 


R. 1.. have taken out a permit for a on 
-tory addition to mill on Park A 
ost about $2,500 

Cheyenne, Wyo. Copy ot surveN 
onducted to determine the advisability 


tf establishing eight woolen mills in the 


\ st, wit! he enn a6 2 central 


seater 


cites ti Aas 


tion, was received last week by the 
chamber of commerce, from B. J. Sum- 
merhays, who has been retained by east- 
ern woolen manufacturers as a consult- 
ing economist. While visiting Cheyenne 
several weeks ago, Mr. Summerhays 
stated that one mill located here would 
add from 700 to 1,000 persons to the 
population. Results of the survey con- 
ducted in Cheyenne are to be submitted 
to heads of mills interested in establish- 
ing plants in the West. 


Renfrew (Ont.) Woolen Mills, at 


present closed, will soon resume opera- 


Knit 


Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., are considering the removal 
of their plant to Evansville, Ind., where 
increased production will be carried out. 


Holyoke (Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co., 
has resumed production on a full-time 
basis, giving employment to a full work- 
ing force of 200 persons, and will con- 
tinue on the new schedule for some 
weeks to come. The mill has been on 


a curtailed basis since last May. 


Durham, N.C. Golden Belt Mfg. Co., 
which curtailed greatly during the sum- 
mer months, is now maintaining an op- 
erating schedule of 105 hours per week. 
This company manufactures sheeting, 
tobacco bags and seamless and _ full- 
fashioned hosiery. It formerly operated 
333 knitting machines; however, ten 
new machines have been recently in- 
stalled, giving it 343. It operates 26,496 
spindles. Durham Hosiery Mills, with 
plants Nos. 1, 2 and 6, located here for 
the manufacture of yarns and hosiery 
for men, women and children, have re- 
sumed an operating schedule of 105 
hours per week, after curtailing to a 
great extent through the summer 
months. These plants operate a total 
ot 1,371 knitting machines and 30,800 
spindles. 


A. W. Niemeyer & Co., Graham, 
N. C., has been chartered to manufac- 
ture, buy and sell hosiery and knit 
goods of all kinds. Authorized capital 
stock is $50,000 preferred and 500 shares 
of common stock of no par value; sub- 
scribed stock $1,500 preferred and 30 
shares of common by A. W. Niemeyer, 
of Graham, and J. T. Baker and H. T. 
Baker, of Charlotte, N. C. 


Piedmont Hosiery Co., High Point, 
N. C., has been chartered here to own 
and operate a hosiery plant, with au- 
thorized capital of $100,000; subscribed 
stock, $300, by R. M. Bundy, Owen 
Reese and Hoke V. Bullard, all of High 
Point. 


*McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
is installing 25 additional knitting ma- 
chines and five loopers which will in- 
crease the capacity of the plant to 2,300 
dozen pairs of men’s seamless hose every 
week. 


Burlington Hosiery Mills, which have 
been operating at Fieldale, Va., for the 
last four years, have changed hands. 
In the near future the mills will be 
under the supervision of J. Frank Wil- 
son, who is local manager of the Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills. The name 
has been changed to the Tarsdale Hos- 
iery Mill. The mills produce an un- 


finished grade of semi- and full-fashioned 
hosiery. Every operation is done at 
Fieldale except the dyeing. The former 
manager, Arthur Whitaker, will assume 
a similar position with a textile mill at 


Pulaski, Va. 


Cavalier Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nar- 
rows, Va., have been leased by the 
Mountain Hosiery Corp., effective Oct. 
LS. Officers are: Herbert Saphir, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president and treas- 
urer; Siegfried Wallner, Narrows, vice- 
president, secretary and general man- 
ager; and Waldemar Wallner, Pulaski, 
member of the board. John S. Draper, 
Pulaski, has been retained as counsel. 
Boys’ golf and sports hose will be man 
ufactured exclusively by the new oper- 
ators and it is said the mills will be 
operated day and night as soon as taken 
over. Thirty persons will be employed 
and plans already are being made to 
double or triple production in the next 
tew months, which will necessitate in- 
stallation of more machinery and _ in- 
creasing the number of employees. 
D. M. Burris, Pulaski, will be superin- 
tendent of the mill. 


Silk 


Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Decatur, 
Ala., has purchased additional humidi- 
fiers from the Bahnson Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Belding Heminway Co., Northampton, 
Mass., plans two eight-hour shifts at its 
plant on Hawley St., beginning Oct. 1. 
About 125 men will be added to the 
payroll. Three months of this schedule 
on the manufacture of silk crepe is 
anticipated. 


McLane Silk Co., Inc., Turners Falls, 
Mass., held a meeting of directors Sept. 
29 to vote on matters concerning the 
future of the business. 


Colonial Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J., 
have been chartered under state laws 
with a capital of $250,000, to take over 
and succeed to the company of same 
name with local mill at 39 McBride 
Ave. Incorporators of the new com- 
pany include Adam E. Petz, 375 Park 
Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J.; and Otto 
F. Lutoif, Hawthorne, N. J. 


Integrity Silk Co., Paterson, N. J.. 
recently organized with a capital of 
$50,000, to operate a local mill will be 
represented by Milton Schamach, 126 
Market St., Paterson, an attorney. In- 
corporators of the company include 
Frank Sciro and Louis Infald, both of 
Paterson. 


Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., reports capacity operations 
with business running 10% ahead of 
last vear. 


*Pinehurst Silk Mills, Inc., Hemp, 
N. C., has filed its charter with the 
North Carolina state corporation com- 
mission. Authorized capital stock is 
$200,000 and incorporators are _ J. 
Spencer Love, W. J. Carter and J. R. 
Copeland, all of Burlington, N. C. 


*Penn State Silk Mills, Allentown, 
Pa. An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against this com- 
pany by a number of creditors. A state- 
ment of assets and liabilities has not as 
vet been made. 
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Rayon 


Jasper, Tenn. Plans for establish- 
ment of a $3,000,000 rayon plant here are 
being considered. Representatives of 
the interests are now making an in 
vestigation of the water, which is said 
to be regarded as _ suitable. The 
identity of persons interested has not 
been revealed. 


Courtauld’s (Canada), Ltd., Cornwall, 
Ont., are arranging for increased pro 
duction at their local rayon mill, and 
will gradually increase the schedule 
from 25 to 40% of the present output. 
giving employment to a larger working 


Finish ing 


Boston, Mass. The committee in 
charge of the Lowell Bleachery of th: 
National Fabric & Finishing Co. has ar 
rived at a decision whereby the machin- 
ery at the Lowell plant, now in the 
process of closing down, will be offered 
at public auction within the next 30 to 
60 days. A portion of the machinery 
has been transferred to the company’s 
bleachery at St. Louis, although the 
greater part of the equipment at Lowell 
will be disposed of through auction. 


Lebanon, Pa. A. L. Hanford, owner 
of the H. O. Stansbury Co., operating 
a silk handkerchief and scarf plant at 
Seventh & Mifflin Sts., is installing a 
new set of equipment for printing 
colored designs on handkerchiefs and 
scarfs. It uses a silk stencil screen, 
permitting small orders to be quickly 
and easily filled, and replaces the former 
type engraved copper roller outfit, which 
frequently took some time to replace or 
change, in case a new design was 
wanted. Now the company, which 
produces 15,000 dozen handkerchiefs 
weekly, with its 150 employees working 
54 hours a week, can make‘its own de- 
signs and print them at short notice. 
The working staff will be increased to 
175. 


Cooley Finishing Co., Pawtucket. 
R. I., has arranged for an increase in 
capital from $62,500 to $150,000. 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Phillips 
dale, R. I., have awarded contract to the 
Central Engineering & Construction 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., for a one-story 
addition to the engraving plant from 
private plans. 


Miscellaneous 


Bast Fibers, Inc., a Canadian concern. 
has leased three buildings of the Silesia 
Mills group of the United States Wor 
sted Corp.’s plant in North Chelmsford. 
Mass., and is conducting experimental 
work in connection with the manufac 
ture of a new artificial wool. John J. 
Raskob, Jr., son of the Democratic na 
tional committee chairman, is personally 
interested in the project and has been 
assisting in the experiments. The lease 
of the plant was obtained through B. 
Loring Young of Boston, receiver for 
the United States Worsted Co. The 
lease runs for four months with option 
to buy at the end of that period. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing. not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed, 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.— 
E/DITOR 


Wool Fabric Rolls in Fulling 


Technical Editor: 

As a subscriber to the TExTILE Wor tp, I have at vari- 
ous times noticed your articles and comments upon the 
problems of others, so am desirous of obtaining your 
advice in a matter which is at present occupying much 
of my time and attention. 

We are making an all-wool, four-harness twill, a very 
good grade of cloth, of good lively stock and one which 
should give no trouble with ordinary treatment. It is 
woven on C. & K. automatic looms. 

When we come to full these goods, they act in a very 
peculiar manner. They are tacked, run into the mull, and 
soaped. Immediately thereafter they begin to roll, and 
they roll to such an extent that we are constantly kept 
bu sy shaking them out. The selvages work to the center, 
thus allowing little or no action for the sides of the piece, 
whereas the center gets good action. We have tried all 
we can think of to alleviate this condition, but to no 
avail. We have shaken them out, reversed them end for 
end and changed them to opposite sides; but still they 
roll. 

Is it possible that they may be caused by any faulty 
action of our automatic looms, such as uneven powering 
of the picking mechanism, so as to cause a tighter selvage 
on either side, or to cause both selvages to be tighter than 
the center of the piece? Or ts it possible that it may be 
caused by the outside sections of the wary p bet Ing dressed 
with more tension than the other sections? 

These goods are being subjected to nothing but ordi 
nary treatment in finishing, getting regular fulling time, 


) . vote . 
reqular soaping, and all reqular conditions. 


Will you kindly give this matter your attention and 

oblige me by letting me know what your conclusions 
7 > 

are? (7314) 


Although you have given considerable 


information about your cloth and_ th 

trouble you are having with it, you have ~_ 
forgotten to mention one of the items 
which would help us most in solving your 
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problem; viz., how you are weaving your selvage — 
straight draw or back draw, 2/2 twill or basket. This 
information is absolutely necessary for us to offer you 
intelligent advice. The best we can do under the cir- 
cumstances is to recommend a procedure which we be- 
lieve would give satisfactory results. 

Make a very broad listing, about one inch on each side, 
and weave it backdraw. Should you then find that the 
selvages roll, make one out of a yarn that has twist which 
is opposite to that of your base warp. This latter method 
should be used only in extreme cases; and when used, 
the selvage yarn should be stained or should be a dif- 
ferent color from the base. It is always well to dress the 
listing a little slacker than the base. In order to accom- 
plish this, a bit of paper may be run in every once in a 
while when beaming off. 

From your description, we can only say, not having 
the information we mention, that it is either a case of 
tight listings, or the cloth is being overpicked. 

The difficulty might be overcome in the finishing by 
using a small 4-in. stitch on the tacking machine, in place 
of the usual 14 in. The smallness of the stitch would 
make the pieces balloon so much that if the ends were 
sewn up like a bag, the goods would not get a chance 
to roll. 


© 


Crinkles in Seamless Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 
I am enclosing a sample of seamless rayon hosiery. 
Will you kindly tell me what causes the crinkles in it? 


(7327) 


The cause of crinkles is clearly one of improper han- 
dling either in the dyeing machine or in the hydro-ex- 
tractor. The goods have the appearance of having been 
badly overcrowded in the machine. On account of the 
broken fibers, we are of the opinion that they were not 
dyed in a rotary dyeing machine with divisions or pockets 
in the cylinder. We consider this type of machine par- 
ticularly suitable for dyeing the class of rayon hosiery 
represented by the sample. 

If the dyeing machine as a cause for the trouble can be 
eliminated, we should turn next to the hydro-extractor 
and say that the goods have the appearance of having 
been carelessly thrown into the basket and extracted for 
entirely too long a time. Goods of the type of the sample 
should be placed in the extractor very carefully; and if 
the basket is not smooth, it should be lined with cloth. 
The goods should be moderately damp when the extract- 
ing operation is completed. After extracting, they may 
be stored in a truck or bin, covered with a cloth, and 
allowed to age and mellow for several hours before 
boarding. This procedure will materially improve the 
finish. Under no circumstances should extracted goods 
be allowed to lie around in open bins or trucks and per- 
mitted to air dry unequally. 

The sample shows cle: arly the it it is knitted too loosely 
in the hem; and no method of f dyeing and finishing will 
correct the bad fabric in the hem. This may be overcome 
by t aetaes knitting or by employing a heavier-denier 
rayon for the hem. 

We have refinished the sample by soak- 
ing for about 10 min. in a 10% solution of 
olive-oil soap at a temperature of 120° F., 
and boarding while moderately damp. By 
doing this we have entirely eliminated the 
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crinkles in the main body of the stocking. We also feel 
certain that if you will check up on your dyeing and 
finishing operations, most of your trouble will be elim- 


inated. 
«* 
Dyeing Sheepskin 


l echnical Editor: 

We were informed that you could give us some 
information as to what can be used in dyeing sheepskins 
in the different colors for coat purposes, to give the wool 
a high luster when it is electrified. We are enclosing 
some small samples of the finished product so that you 
will have an idea of what we mean. After the skins are 
dyed, they are ironed; and before ironing we put a solu- 
tion on them so that the wool is wet when we start iron- 
ing. We have not been able to get as high a luster as w 
should like. We have been told that there is something 
that can be put in the dyebath that will help give thi 
wool a luster. (7313) 


The lustering of wool and fur skins must begin before 
the wool or fur is colored. It is necessary to give a 
preliminary treatment with an alkaline solution, and 
lime water is generally favored for this purpose. A 
chlorination, which will greatly improve the luster, is 
sometimes included in this liming by the addition of a 
solution of ordinary bleaching lime. All alkali and 
chlorine must be removed by washing and souring before 
the wool or fur enters the dye liquor. The coloring is 
done in the usual manner with fur dyes developed with 
peroxide or chrome; and before finishing a light emul- 
sion of coconut oil and ammonia is applied for moisten- 
ing. If these operations are carried out correctly, they 
will develop the highest luster of which the pelt is 
capable; but if the coat of the animal is naturally dull 
and lifeless, it is not possible to get as much luster as 
with a healthy pelt which has been taken at the proper 
season. 

® 


Oil Used in Silk Soaking 


Technical Editor: 

In your issue of Aug. 30, inquirer No. 7264 requests 
information on the oil used in soaking a sample of silk 
which he forwarded. Your analyst in reply states that 
he ran a water extraction on the sample already extracted 
with ether and combined the two extracts, which were 
then treated with acid, ether, etc. 

We are wondering how he overcame the persistent 
emulsions which are usually formed when a silk-sericin 
solution ts shaken with immiscible solvents. In an inves- 
tigation of the silk-soaking process at the laboratories 
of Kahn and Feldman, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., such emul- 
stons proved very troublesome and led to the following 
procedure for the extraction of soaking ingredients: The 
sample of silk is first boiled with alcohol, dried, and then 
extracted with ether. The oil and soap are determined 
in the combined extracts. The method is given in full 
in an article appearing in the “Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry,” September, 1930, p. 980. 

It may also be mentioned that a con- 
venient and quite accurate method for 
determining soap in such compounds is to 
evaporate the solvent and then to titrate 
the alkali corresponding to the soap with 
acid in presence of methyl-orange indi- 
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annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
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tion each week. 








cator. In the presence of excess caustic or carbonate, 
the titration method for soap is more complicated. 
RaLtpH Hart, 
The Hart Products Corp. 


In the answer to the original inquiry full details of 
the analytical method we used were not given, and it is 
probable that it was not understood from the article just 
how the water extraction was made after the ether ex- 
traction. 

The water extraction and the ether extraction were 
both made in a Soxhlet apparatus. By conducting this 
water extraction in the Soxhlet apparatus, the tempera- 
ture of the water striking the silk was kept as low as 
possible; in fact, when we tested the water as it came 
to the top and condensed, it was about 120° F. Of 
course, it was boiling and condensing in the flask below, 
but at no time did boiling water come in contact with the 
silk. We experienced no removal of sericin to speak of 
during the water-extracting operation; in other words, 
the water extraction was merely to wash off any soap or 
sulfonated oil that was not soluble or removed in ether. 

The ether extract showed a slight cloudiness which 
might or might not have been sericin. It would have 
made no difference whether this cloudiness in the ether 
extraction was sericin or not because we washed the 
ether extract with distilled water and separated it in a 
separatory funnel to avoid any danger of material, such 
as sericin, remaining in the ether extract and throwing 
off our weights. After the water extraction, we com- 
bined in a separatory funnel the ether extract with the 
water extract and cracked this with acid. This gave two 
layers; one of oil, and other of water and impurities. 

In examining wools to determine how much oil and 
what kind of oil was applied to them, we have used the 
alcohol-ether extraction, but were never satisfied that the 
results were accurate. We know that, theoretically, soaps 
are soluble in alcohol and that neutral fats are not, but 
we must view silk-soaking oils in a different light, espe- 
cially where we can detect the presence of organically 
combined SO3. Fatty matter exists in mixtures of sui- 
fonated oil and neutral oil in several different forms: 
there are free fats occurring in the pure sulfonated oil 
itself, there is a certain fatty-acid content, there is organi- 
cally combined SOx3, and there is also a certain amount 
of soap formed. Then, in addition, there is the neutral 
oil, such as neatsfoot oil or olive oil, that is combined 
in the silk-soaking oil. These conditions of existing fat 
complicate matters considerably. 

You state in your letter that it is quite 
convenient and accurate to determine the 
soap in such compounds by evaporating 
the solvent and titrating the alkali corre- 
sponding to the soap with acid in the 
presence of methyl-orange as an_indi- 
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eator. While in sume instances that might be very well, 
in the case under consideration, we had only 5 or 6 
grams of silk with which to make all tests. It 1s a 
difficult matter to titrate 8% of oil on 5 grams of 
silk, and figure out the saponification number and other 
necessary data. Then again, the only soap present in 
this sample of silk would be the soap contained in the 
sulfonated oll, and this would complicate the estimation 
th amount of fat from a titration basis. 


* 
Brown Streaks in $ Silk Crepe 


hnical Editor 

Me are enclosing a piece of crepe in which you will 
ut in the boil- 
also a gull with four-thread, O5-turn crepe 
which shows brown streaks. We shall appreciate it if 
you can tell what causes this discoloration. (7312) 


, ’ , . ’ 
notice broken streaks which ao not Colle O 
Off. and 


\fiter examination of both the quill and the crepe 
samples in the raw condition, and after boil-off, we have 
come to the conclusion that this is a throwing defect. 
We tested these in different solutions and acids and 
found that these stains were caused by lubricating oils 
which had come in contact with rust. We would advise 
that the throwing department check upon its lubrication 
system and see that the soaking tubs and oil containers 
ire free from rust. 

This defect is not a surface stain, as it has penetrated 
the entire four threads. After the silk has been given 
a high twist, such a stain will not dissolve in the boil-off. 


e 
Stitched Effect in Rayon Fabric 


Lechnical Editor. 

We enclose a boiled-off piece of cloth, the warp of 
which is 125-denier viscose with ten additional turns. 
Holding this taut, you will observe a stitched effect 
which, to us, appears to be stretched places in this warp 
yarn. The operations through which this yarn has passed 
we: first, winding from skein to bobbin; second, twisting 
from bobbin to take-up roll; third, redrawing from take 
up roll to warp bobbin; and fourth, warping. These, of 
course, could not be the result of siickers in the warp on 
rolled yarn therein; for, if so, there would be more than 
me tight end in each instance. 

Also, we enclose a sample marked No. 2, the warp of 
vhich is one end of 50-denier twisted with one end of 
75-denier. You will observe the same effect in this. 

We should greatly appreciate any information as to 
the cause of these defects (7306) 

The stitch or tight-thread effect in the sample sub 
mitted is caused by the introduction of ends of rayon that 
have not been given the same turns of twist per inch as 
the rest of the warp. This is a common fault in all high- 
all-cotton, rayon, or natural silk, 
particularly in all-cotton venetian weaves made with 
two-ply “—P yarns. 


sley sateens, either 


This tight-thread or stitch effect is very noticeable in 
lyed sateens of high sley. During the weaving process 
the low-twisted rayon does not contract so much as do 
the higher-twisted ends. It lies flat. These low-twisted 
ends do not have the elasticity or stretch that is found 
n the higher-twisted ends: and when the cloth is taken 
rom the loom, there is no regain or curl in them. This 


- the reason why they appear tight in the cloth. It is a 
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fault which is hard to correct, for it is almost impossible 
to pick out the low-twisted ends when the warp is being 
processed or even when it 1s weaving. 

There is no way to eliminate this trouble after the 
warps have been made. The only way in which these 
low-twisted ends can be noticed in the warp is to trace 
the ends through the woven cloth as it lies in the loom; 
and this can only be done on a dark night by the use of 
a flashlight and a dark background, holding a flat piece 
of wood painted black under the cloth while the flashlight 
is moved over the top of the cloth. When the low- 
twisted ends are found, they can be thrown back; and 
spools loaded with the correctly twisted ends can be used 
for replacement. In replacing the ends in this manner, 
it is well to wrap the end from the spool about thre« 
or four times around the warp before drawing in, so that 
the tension on the replacement will be equal to the ten- 
sion on the rest of the warp. 


€ 
Holes in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We e sending you three stockings for examination 
marked A, b, and C, all made from 4-thread grenadine 
silk of sigh quality. Turns per inch in this silk are 32 in 
the single and 36 in the multiple thread. The stocking 
marked A is as we first made them. The stocking marked 
B is one with holes in the ankle, which has been returned 
by our customer. We thought that this trouble was 
caused by not enough stretch in A, and have made C to 
overcome this trouble. 

Would you kindly give us your opinion on the matter 


and also any criticism of C? (7307) 


We have received and examined the three stockings 
marked 4, B, and C. Exhibit B is the one showing holes 
at point of high spliced heel. 

We really do not see much ground for the customer’s 
complaint in returning this stocking, as it shows evidence 
of much wear, indicating that it has given about as much 
service as a stocking of its character should be expected 
to give. However, we believe that trouble was caused to 
some extent by knitting too tight in the heel. It is under- 
stood that a compensating tension or rocker is brought 
into play on full-fashioned machines to compensate for 
heavier knitting at points of reinforcement. We are 
inclined to the opinion that the heel tab is knitted so 
tight that the silk was damaged to some extent by the 
abrupt change of the fabric at the point of reinforce- 
iment, causing a silght shearing effect on the silk thread. 

We note that exhibit A carries around 40 courses per 
inch in the ankle and 65 courses per inch in the heel tab, 
while exhibit C carries around 38 courses in the ankle 
and 62 in the heel tab. We feel sure that this slight 
change in courses per inch has been of benefit to the 
stocking from a service standpoint, and we should advise 
still looser knitting in the heel tab. We note that the 
toe of the stocking is knit considerably looser than the 
heel, and we do not think that the toe is too loose. Best 
results will be obtained by a comfortable stitch condi 
tion. at all points of reinforcement. 

We consider exhibit C a well-balanced stocking in th 
imain and find no room for any particular criticism. 
either favorable or unfavorable. We might say that we 
think the back seam is rather large for a stocking of 
the type, and we think that it could be appreciably 
reduced by proper adjustment of the back seamer and 
training of the operator. 
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Centrifugal-Clutch Spindle 
. IPMENT of an improved centrifugal 


clutch, designed to meet the demand for 
properly spun filling bobbins and at the same 
time to overcome the need of frequent repairs, is 
innounced by Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Laboratory tests made by the Draper Corp. in- 
dicate that this clutch, which is known as the 
“Stimpson,” showed no sign of wear or other 
structural weakness after being subjected to the 
number of doffings equivalent to 125 years of 
operation under mill conditions. From these tests 
it appears that the clutch will outlast the blade 
and will prove as durable as_ the 
spindle. 

It is stated that the Stimpson clutch not only 
overcomes the need of repairs, but is also more 
efficient in action than the model which it replaces. 
In the new clutch, the segments that drive the 
hobbin press upon the blade. Clutch and blade are 
always concentric, doing away with vibration of 
the spindle due to eccentricity. When the top of 
the segments are pushed in by the bobbin, the 
lower ends move out, giving a longer bearing of 
the segment on the bobbin. <A tension spring 
holds the segments in position and controls the 
pressure upon the bobbin. It is securely fastened, 
is made of special wire, and will not break. Be- 
cause the action is rolling rather than sliding, 
there is no wear upon the blade by the segments. 
The jacket over the segments is specially de- 
signed to make the removal of waste easy. In addition. 
jacket and segments are so fitted together that waste 
and other foreign substances cannot get inside to distur) 
the action of the clutch. 

The Stimpson clutch spindle will replace solid whorls 
without change of bobbins, although the hole in the bob- 
lin butt must be straight, not tapered; and in fact old 
blades will often take the Stimpson clutch. 


solid-whorl 


Colored Motor Windings 


_ windings coated with a bright orange-col 

4 ored enamel have been announced recently by Reli- 
ance Electric & Engineering Co., 1076 Ivanhoe Rd.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dirt is visible on a d-c. motor winding 
which has been enameled with bright colors, and main- 
tenance engineers can detect it readily and see that it is 
removed. Reliance enamel is said to be not only a 
tough, adherent coating for detection of dirt, but also an 
excellent insulation. It is free from conductive solvents 
and consequently is a good dielectric, either wet or dry, 
providing unusual resistance against water, oil, and acid. 


Gage for Simplifying Cloth Analysis 


GAGE designed to save time in analyzing a sample 
of cloth has been placed on the market by A. J. 
Dobbins, instructor in cloth analysis and mill mathe- 
matics, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 
It reduces the number of calculations necessary to find 


New Machinery & Processes 
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Showing Long Contact 
between Segments and 
Bobbin when Segment 

are compressed 


Lower ends of Segment 
move out and stretch 
Spring as Segments are 
compressed by Bobbin 


Above—The 
Stimpson clutch 
spindle 


the weight of cloth, weight and count of warp, and 
weight and count of filling. 


opportunities for mistakes. 


It therefore eliminates many 


The gage is a very simple device, consisting only of a 
steel plate of rectangular shape. having certain definite 
dimensions. 
and is used in the analysis of all samples except cotton. 
The short side of the gage measures 2.16 in. and ts used 
in the analysis of cotton samples. 
stants are supplied with the gage for use in the calcula- 
tions. The gage is accompanied by two small booklets 
explaining its use, and the entire outfit is contained in a 
pocket-size, imitation-leather case. 


The long side of the gage measures 2.88 1n. 


Two tables of con- 


To illustrate the use of the gage, let us assume that we 
have a cotton cloth to be analyzed. .\ square sample 1s 
first cut from the cloth with the cotton side of the gage 
as a guide. Each side of the sample therefore measures 
2.16 in. We then weigh the sample on grain scales, 
separate the ends and picks, and weigh each separately. 
In the cotton table we find opposite the finished width of 
the cloth a constant which we multiply by the weight 
in grains of the sample. This gives us the ounces per 
yard of finished cloth. 

To find the ounces per yard of warp, we multiply this 
same constant by the weight in grains of the warp ends. 
To find the ounces per yard of filling, we multiply this 
constant by the weight in grains of the filling picks. The 
count of either warp or filling is equal to one-half the 
number of ends or picks which weigh 1 grain. 

Analysis of worsted, woolen, and silk samples is con- 
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Steel gage in position for cloth analysis 


lucted in a similar manner, except it 1s necessary to use 
the long side of the gage, the worsted table of constants, 
and slightly different formulas for determining the yarn 
count. All these differences are carefully explained in 
the booklets which accompany the gage 

lhe booklets also explain how the counts of unwoven 
varns may be quickly and easily determined 
ire included 


Directions 
for finding loom weight of 
how 
vhicl 


fabric It is 
av be used for analyzing 


ni-3 ] 
xplamed 


the gage 


has a color pattern in warp or filling. 


Recording Pyrometer 


“ j 1 1 
() easuring and recording temperatures a nove! 
incisanmnnat hac. thers io | ] 


iy ci eloped recently) by the 

Instrument Co., 110 Vesper St., Paterson, N. J. 
instrument, known as the self-contact potentiome 
as designed primarily for measuring high temper- 
as experienced in the iron, steel, and ceramics 
’ It is said, however, that it lends itself equally 
well to the measuring and recording of any tempera- 


tures where high degree Ot accuracy iS desired. 
athe: thermocouple or an. electric-resistance bulb 
ma be used as the temperature element. 

Che self-contact pyrometer is designed to eliminate 
the use of depressor bars, cam mechanisms, and con- 
tinuously operated motors. This is made possible by 
\ ethod which insures definite and reliable contact 
between the needle ot a | 


galvanometer and stationary 
pieces without im any wa 


contact 


employing auxiliary 


chanical devices which conflict with the indicating 
need 
\ltl is this device retains all the advantages ot 
sual typ Ot potentrometer, the novel contact 
ethod permits placing the galvanometer at almost any 
S 1} thx recorder This makes possible al 
simple ugged recorder construction that will with 
stand rough plant conditions and abuses \ single gal 
mom wil] actuate as many as foun recorders, each 


recorder in 


ditferent location, each measuring a dit- 


ferent temperature, and—if desired—each having an 


The entire 


recording mechanism is fastened to a 
frame which 


is hinged to the case. Everything may 
therefore be opened up to permit accessibility to all 
parts of the apparatus. A small motor operates only 
as and when necessary to adjust the pen to the proper 
temperature reading on a clock-driven chart. It is also 
in geared connection with two pulleys over which a 
translucent endless belt about 2 ft. long is placed. The 
belt is calibrated in temperature units and will move 
in direct proportion to the pen mechanism, but at a 
greater speed. This permits an open and legible scale 
which moves in back of a pointer fastened to the door. 
The legibility of the figures, the exceptional length of 
the scale, and the fact that it is illuminated from the 
rear makes it easily read under all conditions at a dis- 
tance of 75 ft. or more. This permits the placing of 
the recorder where it will most assist the operating staff. 


Elevating and Tiering Conveyor 


OR handling raw materials and finished products in 

bags, bales, and bundles, Clark Tructractor Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., has introduced to the textile industry 
an improved, portable, power-driven elevating and tiering 
conveyor. The machine, known as the Clark TwinVeyor, 
uses a new principle—two external spiral tubes are 
turned toward each other by a power head, to permit 
anything placed on it to travel forward rapidly, self- 
centered, and well-balanced. It is said that the Twin- 
Veyor has already made notable cost-reduction records 
in handling raw materials and finished products in bags, 
bales, and bundles ; and it is believed that the TwinVeyor 
will be found useful and economical in conveying, ele- 
vating, and stacking baled and bundled textiles. 

A standard unit consists of six 8-ft. dual sections and 
a power head. Each section joins to the assembly with 
an automatic lock. It is easily shifted about by one man 


and the entire 50-ft. line can be assembled or disassembled 
IX minutes. 


in SIX lexibility is secured by the ability of 





Elevating and tiering conveyor 


entirely different calibration 
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Recording pyrometer 


any joint to take a 15° angle horizontally or to be tilted 
15° up or 10° down. In the elevating operation, sections 
may be supported by the material that has already been 
stacked. 

Recent improvements include a hurdle section which 
permits any number of TwinVeyor 50-ft. units to be 
hooked together, forming a continuous line of any desired 
length. The traveling load hurdles each power head in 
the line. Right and left spiral chutes are provided for 
shunting the load from one TwinVeyor line to another, 
thus making right-angle turns simple. An extension cord 
attached to the power head may be plugged into any 
power line. 


Volt-Ammeters 
Ss in a number of voltage and 


current ranges have been placed on the market re- 
cently by Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, New York 
These portable instruments, known as Type PD, are said 
to embody high accuracy and refinement of design, 
coupled with maximum scale length for the overall size 
of the instrument. They are especially recommended for 
laboratories, storage-battery maintainers, garage use, and 
similar applications. 

lhe window opening is carefully designed so as to 
give all of the illumination necessary, but, at the same 
time, not present an undue glass surface which, of course, 
increases the possibility of breakage. Accuracy is within 
1% of full scale value. The movement is built on the 
upper side of a heavy metal plate which carries also the 
binding posts and switches. On the upper side of the 
plate are fastened resistance spools, shunts, etc., so that 
the plate acts as a supporting medium for every internal 
member. 

The movement employed in the volt-ammeter is a high 
grade d’Arsonval instrument. Ceylon sapphire jew- 
els are used for bearings and the pointers are of extra 
heavy construction as a protection against the rough 
service to which portables of this sort are likely to be 
subjected. 

All instruments are magnetically shielded against in- 
fluences from external fields. The fuse consists of a six- 
fuse unit contained in a holder that resembles a binding 
post and which is mounted on the top of the base adjacent 
to the regular posts. In the event of an instrument be- 
ing connected to a current in excess of the capacity of 
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V olt-ammeter 


Float switch with 
mercury-tube contacts 





the circuit to which it is attached, the fuse will blow and 
save the instrument springs and windings from damage. 
To insert a new fuse, it is only necessary to unscrew a 
cap, rotate the fuse holder 60°, and screw down the cap 
again. This operation can be repeated until all six fuses 
have been used up, after which a new holder can be 
inserted. These volt-ammeters are so constructed that 
they may be left continuously in circuit until full load 
without overheating or causing any appreciable error in 
the readings. Every instrument is equipped with a zero 
adjuster. 


Float Switch with Mercury-Tube 


Contacts 


oi” of a mercury switch as part of a new float 
switch (CR-2931-U), is announced by General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This makes the device 
suitable for use in atmospheres where open-type, mechan- 
ical contacts might be subject to corrosion, or where, for 
other reasons, it is desirable totally to enclose the con- 
tacts. In addition, the mercury-type contact makes the 
device suitable for heavy duty, and thus it can be used 
for throwing fractional-horsepower motors directly on 
the line. 

Float switches are used where control is to be actuated 
by the level of a liquid in a tank or other reservoir. For 
example, where it is desired to replenish a reservoir when 
the water falls to a predetermined minimum, the switch 
can actuate control devices which will start a motor- 
operated pump at the proper time. 

The mercury switch used in the new float switch is 
known as a Kon-nec-tor and is a product of the General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co. It consists of a hard-glass 
envelope containing a quantity of mercury and having 
two inleading wires. The envelope is so constructed that 
when the switch is in the closed position, the mercury 
forms a continuous stream from one inleading wire to 
the other. In the open position the mercury breaks into 
two distinct pools, so that one of the inleading wires is 
immersed in each, with an open space between the pools. 
Thus circuits are made and broken in the mercury and 
never between the mercury and either of the inleading 
wires. The glass envelope is filled with an inert gas 
which prevents oxidation and the establishment of an 
arc upon opening a circuit under load. As a result there 
is no corrosive action. 
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Cotton Likely to Fall, Then Rise Again 


Outside Range for Prices Between 9 and 16c.; Probably 
Will Exceed Ie., Says Dr. Haney 


Summa ry: Cotton prices seem likely to go a little 


lower under new crop pressure. but not much, and 


should later rise above Ile. 


Yarns are stabilizing. 


Gray goods are showing independent strength, and. 


with continued mill curtailment, seem likely to afford 


larger margins to 


manufacturers. 


When 


cotton 


stabilizes, cloth prices will probably rise. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 


versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 


uppears on this page, 


<onsiders various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


alata and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


(QUESTION now much asked 1s, 
Ae low can the price of cotton 

go? Both reason and experience 
show that cost of production has little 
significance in answering this question. 
\t present, the supply much exceeds the 
demand, and that is the determining 
iactor. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment is lending money to cotton grow- 
ers up to 9%. a pound, and it seems 
reasonable to believe that any such price 
is Yc. would stimulate a large demand. 

It should be asked, too, how high may 
cotton prices go later on. The supply 
situation is easv and no shortage seems 
possible during this season. The Gov- 
ernment has promised not to sell its 
holdings for less than the price paid, 
ipproximately 1l6c. In the 1926-27 
season, the average price at New York 
vas 15.1e. 

\ reasonable conclusion seems to be 
that the outside range for prices is 
between 9c. and 15 or 16c. The middle 
point is in the neighborhood of 12c. 
\t this writing the price is 10.30c. It 
seems not improbable that the seasonal 
pressure of the new crop will force 
prices under 10c. It should be remem- 
hered, however, that mill consumption 
ind spinners’ and weavers’ replacement 
inargins are now abnormally low. 


August statistics indicate a turn tor 
the better, and cotton textile prices are 
firm in comparison with the raw ma- 
terial market. It seems likely that the 
price of cotton will not long remain 
under 10c¢., and that it will return to 
some level above lle. No runaway 
market, however, is conceivable, and the 
lowest average in many years is de- 
finitely in prospect for this season. 


BuLL PoINTs 


Tending to support the cotton market 
are the following: 

1. Some good observers consider that 
the crop is somewhat over-estimated, 
particularly in Arkansas, 
and Missouri. 

2. The Government is committed to 
hold 1.3 million bales throughout the 
season, and offers to advance 9c. on 
the current crop. 

3. Exports are running considerably 
ahead of the two preceding seasons. 

4. There is evidence of good scale- 
down buying, especially on foreign ac- 
count. 

5. Domestic mill curtailment is be- 
coming effective, and gives promise of 
a basis for expansion in cotton manu- 
facturing next year; the trend toward 
abolishing night work helps. 


Mississippi, 
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6. Some improvement in the demand 
tor knitting yarns is reported, and, in 
general, spinners are holding their mar- 
ket better. 

7. There is evidence of price stabil- 
ization in cloth and improved demand 
for fine goods. 

8. Converters report improved busi- 
ness. 


BEAR POINTS 


Tending to depress the cotton market 
are the following : 

1. The supply for the season is large, 
with a big carryover and a good crop; 
both the visible supply of American 
cotton and the total visible are about 
2 million bales larger than last year. 

2. Seasonal pressure of the new crop 
is nearing its maximum. 

3. A relatively small consumption for 
the season is probable, even allowing for 
expansion next vear, owing to continued 
world-wide business depression. 

4. Severe depression continues in 
India and the Far East, hurting all 
European textile manufacturers; even 
France reports demand quiet and little 
stimulus from low prices; Japanese 
spinners are curtailing 20 to 30%. 

5. Total stocks at United States mills 
and warehouses are unusually large, 
both absolutely and in comparison with 
mill consumption. 

6. Manufacturers’ replacement 
gins continue abnormally low. 


mar- 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The Government estimate on the crop 
seems reasonable. It would be strange 
if much more than 25% had been 
ginned by Sept. 16, and in view of the 
latest ginning figures, the crop might 
even be over 14.5 million bales. 

The total supply for the season may 
be figured at upwards of 18.8 million 
bales. Our best guess at the probable 
domestic consumption would put it un- 
der 6,000,000 bales, and we would guess 
that exports will run over 9,000,000 
bales, making a total estimated disap- 
pearance of about 15,000,000 bales. 


That would leave a domestic carryover 
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ACADIA MILLS Vercerized yarns—natural, dved or bleached. 
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NONQUITT MILLS Combed yarns spun from American or Sakellarides cotton. 
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CRAMERTON MILLS Combed yvarns for knitting and weaving. 


Yo > © © 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS ¢« MARY LOUISE MILLS High-grade carded weaving yarns. 


WittiaMm Warrman Company, be. 


Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
1600 Arch Street 300 West Adams Street Commercial Bank Building 
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it the end of the season of nearly 
4,000,000 bales. 

Compared with a year ago, interior 
stocks and the into-sight movement are 
more than 200,000 bales larger. The 
deliveries to the United States mills, 
however, are 400,000 bales smaller than 
last year. Exports are 200,000 bales 
larger, and port stocks exceed those 
of a year ago by 1.3 million bales. 

There is an easy supply situation 
which promises to continue throughout 
the season; and with a normal crop 
next year moderate prices would con- 
tinue for a long while. Perhaps it is 
reasonable to expect a recovery to the 
neighborhood of 13c., but that, of course, 
depends largely on the outlook for the 
crop next season. From a statistical 
point of view, but making reasonable 
allowance for the general price deflation, 
an average price for this season of less 
than llc. does not seem justified, and 
the present and immediately prospective 
lower levels are to be explained as due 
to temporary seasonal factors and to 
the prevalence of pessimistic sentiment. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


The immediate position of the sta- 
tistical demand and supply is unfavor- 
able. The known available supply of 
raw cotton for the balance of the season 
is much above average and the largest 
in comparison with indicated demand 
since 1921. Certainly demand is much 
below average, and the lowest since 
1924. 

On Sept. 1 the theoretical balance 
of all cotton available for domestic con- 
sumption in the remaining eleven months 
was 18,158,000 bales, or 1,650,000 bales 
a month. This is unusually large. Mill 
consumption in August was at the rate 
of only about 375,000 bales a month, 
and it is difficult to figure exports aver- 
aging over 750,000 bales a month during 
the current crop year. More than that, 
the average manufacturer’s replacement 
margin is very low, being only a trifle 
above June, when it was the lowest 
since 1924. Thus the market forces are 
out of balance, and no immediate cor- 
rection is “possible. 

But, (1) is not the situation nearly 
as bad as it can get, and (2) does not 
the present low price of cotton discount 
it? We think the manufacturers’ mar- 
gins show definite signs of stiffening, 
and that this indicates that cotton tex- 
tile markets are nearing a_ stronger 
position. This is due to reduced con 
sumption by mills, and as soon as the 
goods markets straighten out, mill con- 
sumption will pick up. Then there will 
come a gradual reduction in the excess 
supply of raw cotton and a stronger 
market. No statistical indication of 
these developments is yet apparent. 
They will take time. Government tin- 
kering with the supply factor is an 
uncertainty. But there are grounds in 
the statistics for honing that the market 
will reach a lianidation basis during the 
next two months. 


Lextile World Analyst 
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The August average price of cotton 
yarns was 61.7% of the average for 
1921-1925, against 64.3% in July, and 
85.8% a year ago. This is the lowest 
monthly average since July, 1921. 
Though prices have become more 
stable, the September average will be 
even lower. 

The continued decline in yarns has 
been due partly to lower raw cotton, 
but partly to an incomplete adjustment 
in yarn manufacturing. The bald fact 
is that, in spite of continued curtailment 
and a low level of spindle activity, pro 
duction has only recently been getting 
down to balance with weavers’ require 
ments. To the extent that carded sales 
yarns are representative, we find the 
tardy July figures showing a slight in- 
crease in production, a continued small 
upward trend in stocks, and somewhat 
reduced unfilled orders. 

But spindle activity is now very low, 
and cloth statistics indicate that curtail- 
ment there is becoming effective. It is 
only a question of a little time, if the 
curtailment program is carried on, be- 
fore the balance of supply and demand 
is restored; and yarn prices are prob- 
ably near bottom. We estimate that the 
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spinners’ replacement margin will show 
a small gain in September. 
GRAY Goops 

The August average price of gray 
goods was 60% of the 1921-1925 aver- 
age, against 62.6% in July, and 80.5% 
a year This is lower than the 
1921 low point, and is low in compari- 
son with yarn prices—though the dis- 
crepancy is than a year and 
apparently decreasing. 

In fact, the outlook for the weavers 
is distinetly better, and our barometer 
shows si! F turn. It suggests 
stabilization and better margins for the 
weavers. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the cloth statistics of the Cotton 
Textile Merchants’ Association, which 
for two months has shown shipments 
ahead of production (and stocks re 
duced), and sales ahead of shipments 
(and unfilled orders increased). Stocks 
of finished goods are now far below 
average and the lowest on our record 
back through 1921. 

The markets for several cloths have 
given indications of independent 
strength; and, with the curtailment 
program continued strength is probable. 


ago. 


less ago, 
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The vogue for cotton fabrics rises higher and 
higher. But just any fabric won’t do. The 
weavers and knitters who profit most by this 
demand are those who produce smooth 

strong fabrics of fine 


Says Fashion— smu" " 
“Cotton Fabrics” Which means that 


Quissett Yarns have a 


—but that’s not all 220s ee 


rise above the quality 
level of the yarn from which it is made. 


Quissett is strong, even, always right in twist. 
It is spun from early bloom cotton, witk skill 
and experience gathered from 20 years of fine 
cotton spinning—Egyptian, Sea Island, Peeler, 
Sakelarides, Pima and Peruvian, carded and 
combed, in all numbers, plys and descrip- 
tions. 


Quissett quality in your fabrics is the first 
step toward market leadership. Let us send 
you samples in your regular put-ups. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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The Textile Trend 


CC _ TEXTILE Markets: Last 
week’s trend seems proof that cotton 
voods markets are divorced from raw 
cotton influence. Quieter trading and 
leclining staple prices had little effect 
m gray goods prices. Sellers continue 
to decline substantial inquiries for ad- 
vanced deliveries when buyers refuse to 
meet premiums. Market is entering a 
broader phase of distribution to gratifi- 
cation of mills. Spring gingham prices 
named at reduction of 10°. with little 
comment from market. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Wool goods trading has been respon- 
sive to the arrival of seasonal climatic 
conditions. The recent cool spell has 
evoked a hurried demand for quick ship- 
ments of topcoatings, and heavier 
weights are expected to follow later. 
(;00ds are scarce, and manufacturers 
who have covered only half of normal 
requirements may encounter trouble 
ahead. Initial spring business in fancy 
suitings is unsatisfactory, although cer- 
tain houses have garnered their share. 
Intense competition still rages in the 
popular price division. Less inquiry for 
worsted yarns, knitting counts leading 
in sales; prices barely steady. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Cool weather has brought a lively 
influx of orders to knit goods producers, 
and all three divisions are in an im- 
proved position. Outerwear, strongest 
of the is marked by a _ spirited 


three 


call for medium-weight fancy sweaters 
and knitted ensembles, and also some 
good advance orders for 1931 bathing 
suit lines. Heavyweight underwear job- 
bers and retailers buy more freely, but 
only small orders; underwear prices for 
this group are firmer. Fancy half-hose 
has improved, and there is a_ steady 
turnover on numbers retailing at three 
pairs for $1 and also on the better 
grades retailing at 50c. and /75c. 
Women’s full-fashioned is selling, but 
prices are weak; interest in grenadines 
continues, but not seriously curtailing 
movement of tram hosiery. 


SItK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk is weak, due to persistent 
softness in Japan; prices hit new lows 
this week with the virtual arrival of $2 
silk. Japan bears most of the loss, as 
importers buy low. Domestic demand 1s 
much better than price decline would 
indicate, and broadsilk mills are buying 
for both immediate and nearby require 


ments. Thrown yarn has fallen in 
sympathy with raws, but here too, 
demand is fair; hosiery knitters are 
placing moderate-sized orders. Spun 


silk is quiet; the raw silk decline has 
brought a_ softer undertone; only 
sporadic buying confined to immediate 
needs. Broadsilks passed a quiet week, 
due to Jewish holidays, but cantons 
continue active; good call for $1.15 and 
$1.25 numbers. Retailers are short of 
stocks and piece goods buvers press 
mills for quick shipment. 


Cotton Yields Under Selling 


Finally Steadies Around 


the 10 Cent Level 


Hik hedge selling which has natu- 

rally been increasing in volume since 
the middle of last month, encouraged 
bearish sentiment, and was reflected by 
further declines in the cotton market 
during the week. Prices reached new 
low records for the movement, with the 
new October contract on Tuesday sell- 
ing at 9.97, the first time that cotton 
has sold below the 10c. level for any 
delivery in the market here since Sep- 
tember, 1915. Offerings diminished at 
these figures and considerable covering 
developed, possibly in preparation for 
the approaching Government report, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, traders have 
shown little interest in its probable show- 
ing. Whatever the reasoning behind the 
buying, which may have merely reflected 
little more than an improved technical 
position, however, the market developed 
rather a steadier undertone and there 

} doubt that the trade has 


can he hittle 


taken a great many contracts out of the 
market on scale down orders during the 
past month. 

It is doubtful whether the break be 
low the 10c. level for near months here 
reflected any particular change in the 
situation fundamentally. So far as can 
be gathered from current comment, the 
trade anticipates no important change in 
the Government’s Oct. 1 crop indication 
which is scheduled for publication next 
Wednesday, as compared with the indi 
cation of 14,340,000 bales as of Sept. 1. 
There may have been some disappoint 
ment over the development of general 
business conditions since Labor Day, as 
the improvement is coming more slowly 
than some had anticipated, but advices 
from the cotton goods trade have been 
more encouraging than otherwise. 

On the whole, it would seem that the 
decline had reflected the weight of the 
early movement which usually results in 
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what has come to be known as the “au 

tumnal dip,” and it is likely that specu- 
lative or investment demand has beerr 
retarded by weakness in other commod- 
ities and the recent nervousness of the 
stock market. These features combined 
with uncertainty over the German polit 

ical situation following recent elections ; 
the recent and continuing disturbances 
in India and China, although these have 
latterly shown some improvement; and 
the recent revolutions or rumors of revo 

lutions in South American countries, no 
doubt, have had a tendency to restrict 
demand. Naturally all this has rendered 
the market more sensitive to hedge sell 

ing but the latter has not been accom 

panied by any indication of a change in 
the southern holding movement. On the 
contrary, it is likely that as large a pro- 
portion of the cotton now moving 
through the gins is being held by in 

dividuals or delivered to cooperatives as 
previously, and the recent announcement 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks concerning its willingness to aid 
in this holding movement by advancing 
money through organizations outside of, 
as well as those connected with the co 
operatives, would seem to strengthen the 
movement for orderly marketing. 

The trade has probably been the best 
buyer, but has evidently seen no reason 
to rush into the market during the period 
of increasing receipts, and the demand 
from that quarter has been on scale 
down orders which began around the 
113c. level for new December contracts. 
and have followed the market down to 
10.18 for that delivery early this week. 
Near months have been more or less 
unsettled by liquidation incident to the 
circulation of notices, but the issuance 
of notices on the old and new style con 
tracts has represented the working out 
of a technical position and the transfer- 
ring of interest to later months rather 
than anything of significance in the gen 
eral situation. 


Mempuis More ACTIVE 


Memphis, Tenn.—Increasing receipts 
appear to have stimulated demand as 
well as offerings of cotton in this 
market. Demand centers on t§ to lx 
in. middling and bright low grades, out 
of the old crop, selling at 7 to 84c. 
There is litthe demand for strict mid- 
dling, which, it is explained, is due to 
the excellent color of middling. Cot- 
tons longer than Is: in. and shorter 
than 1% in. are rather neglected on the 
idea presumably, that such lengths will 
be obtainable when wanted. Although 
the supply at first hands, owing to slow 
movement of the crop in this territory 
is limited, there appears to be some 
stocking by merchants of the longer 
staples because of belief in ultimate 
scarcity. 

First hands are not offering freely 
and merchants who heretofore found 
it almost impossible to buv on tender- 
able basis are faced with further com- 
plication since the further decline of 
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Sturdy durene gives enduring quality 
to Brother-and-Sister suits of durene- 
worsted jersey ... Durene socks are 
warm without oppressive weight, 


DURENE 


IS ADAPTABLE 





Ha IE; you considered durene in 
relation to your line? ... This finest 
mercerized cotton yarn, with soft dull 
lustre, unusual strength and elasticity, 
is being used successfully not only 
alone but in combination with other 
filaments. Today leading manufactur- 
ersare combining durene and worsted, 
durene and zephyr, and durene and 
rayon, in a variety of smart, appeal- 
ing garments that speed up sales. 
The garments shown on this page 
illustrate how durene appears in ap- 
parel for men, women, and children 


-.. If you make hosiery or under- 


MEMBERS 
RY? Sow 


Durene-worsted jersey is the fabric DIXIE MERCERIZING 


of this smart new frock, worn with 
ston lings of dull lustred soft durene., CLARENCE L. MEYERS. IN¢ Philadelphia 
The se sloc kings give lon er service, 


“SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale 


PANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, 





Quality begins with the yarn 


{ word to retailers: Come to the modern showroom of 
the Durene Association, at 250 Fifth Avenue, and see 
featured garments in the new durene lines, 
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ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. 
> COMPANY, Chattanooga, 


HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass 


TO YOUR NEEDS 


wear, outerwear or fabrics, be sure to 
investigate what durene offers. In 
addition to its high quality. steadily 
maintained by the Durene Associa- 
tion of America, durene gives you the 
backing of national advertising and 
strong sales promotion help, includ- 
ing contact with buyers for the fore- 
most stores. The fact that a manufac- 
turer has the right to use the durene 
stamp or label, granted only by spe- 
cial license, is widely recognized as 
an indication of quality merchandise. 
Let us tell you how durene can serve 
you. Write, phone, or call. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pa, 


Men’s hosiery and underwear of du- 
rene are soft, fine, and comfortable 

. Durene is stronger, more elastic, 
more absorbent than ordinary cotton. 
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nearly 60 points in futures. Banks are 
not pressing for collections, since few 
could “pay off’ with prices at present 
levels, but the banks are not disposed 
to make loans except on hedged cotton. 
Ready cash is available to those who 
wish to take advantage of the co-op 
loan offer and to those who sell to 
merchants on call. However, most pro- 
ducers look on the co-ops with mis- 
givings and are further prevented from 
making deliveries ta the co-ops by the 


attitude of banking creditors, who do 
not look with favor upon losing con- 
trol of their collateral. Many are gun- 
shy of call selling. 

Mill demand showed an encouraging 
degree of activity on one or two days 
during the week but tapered off. Mer- 
chants complain bitterly of lack of 
bookings and are rather cheerless as to 
the immediate future. At the same 
time spot sales increased sharply dur 
ing the week. 


Cotton Yarns Resist Pressure 


Prices on Yarns Hold Steadier 
Than Values of Raw Material 


ROM the sellers’ angle cotton yarns 

have given a better account of them- 
selves during the last two weeks than 
at any time within the last six months. 
There is a more confident feeling on the 
part of spinners and dealers and they are 
in a mood to fight for their prices 
whereas they previously were apt to ac- 
cept anything the buyer was willing to 
offer. Activity during September and 
the fact that many weaving yarn spin- 
ners are sold ahead are main 
for this change of heart. 

The effects of it may be seen in prices 
and the expansion in spinners’ margins 
during the most recent weakness in cot- 
ton, yarn prices holding more steady 
than cotton. It gives spinners a slight 
betterment in their margins which had 
reached a point where they simply did 
not exist. This is more significant be- 
cause it is the first time in many months 
that spinners have been able to do this; 
heretofore varns were weaker than cot- 
ton and inclined to decline at least to 
that extent. 


reasons 


FUNDAMENTAL IMPROVEMENT 


Other effects of improvement in the 
foundations of the market from sellers’ 
standpoint will be apparent in the next 
few weeks. Dealers, for example, have 
taken strenuous measures to bring local 
stocks down to smaller limits than at 
any time this year; spot demand from 
buyers has also decreased spinners’ 
stocks during the last month. Firmness 
in spot delivery merchandise has given 
the futures market a stronger tone and 
the fact that many spinners now have 
everal weeks fair run of business in 
hand gives them the courage to turn 
down orders resulting this week in yarn 
prices holding much firmer than cotton, 
although both are lower than last week. 

September was the largest month of 
year with several houses when 
pounds are considered, and equal to the 
best month with a larger number of 
dealers. Improvement came from bet- 
terment in condition of manufacturers 
and varns were largelv taken by weav- 
ing trades. upholstery lines being one of 
leaders. This trend among yarn con- 
sumers is more discernible than it was 


this 


at any time last month and for this rea- 
son it may be expected that October will 
be another good tour-weeks period al- 
though large September purchases may 
make this come later in month. 


LOWER Corron Hurts YARNS 


Dealers believe demand is there in 
undiminished volume but feel that many 
buyers who were ready to operate have 
become scared over the continuous de- 
cline in the raw material market, which 
early this week brought future quota- 
tions to the lowest level in 15 years. In 
September buyers felt the bottom had 
heen reached. Now they are not so 
sure but want to wait a while, seeing 
prices half cent lower than last week. 
If the recession does not continue buy 
ing will be quickly resumed 

Efforts have been made by knitting 
yarn spinners to stimulate trading in 
their counts to the extent seen in weav- 
ing numbers during recent weeks. Those 
turning out double or extra-quality knit- 
ting counts have cut their quotations 
l3c. as compared with last week, 30s, 
of this grade being held at 30c., the same 
varn being offered at 314c. last week. 
This grade has been neglected, manu- 
facturers taking a slightly lower quality 
that had been selling at little above 
prices of ordinary 30s. 

They believe that bringing this quality 


down to such an attractive price basis 
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will result in placing of a substantial 
volume of light-weight yarn business 
during the present month. Knitters have 
not bought in quantity up to the present 
although there has been more inquiry for 
single combed numbers this week. 


BETTER FEELING IN GASTONIA 


\dvices from southern markets are 
to this effect, larger specifications on old 
contracts and more inquiries coming 
through the last week in combed knit- 
ting yarns. Southern knitters were re 
ported to be making inquiries for ap- 
preciable quantities and a better senti- 
ment was found there as result of the 
belief of many factors that the bottom of 
raw material market was being touched. 
Combed yarn spinners in the Gastonia 
section were reported covering their re- 
quirements several months ahead. 

The extent to which business actually 
improved last month may be seen from 
figures of one of the largest yarn selling 
concerns who did 194% more business 
in September, 1930 than in the same 
month last year in poundage although 
their dollar sales were off 15% because 
of the wide difference in prices. The 
significant thing about this is that they 
bettered what was considered a fait 
month in 1929 by almost 20% in 1930 


* Cotton Waste 
Prices Firm 
BosTON. 


USINESS in the cotton waste mar 

ket this week was in moderate 
volume. There was some buying of 
peeler and good white card strips, also 
ot good colored strips in solid colors 
Quotations showed little change through 
out the week. Peeler comber is in 
small supply, and prices are held firmly 

Percentage quotations for comber ad 
vanced slightly during the week and 
this waste is now quoted on an 85 to 
87% basis, with 90% asked for a par 
ticularly choice lot. Good upland strips 
are held at 73c., wtih the Egyptian 
variety obtainable areund 7c. In threads 
activity was a little larger and prices 
were quite firm; picker and fly are dull 
with no important price change. 


Goods Less Influenced by Cotton 


Declining Staple Fails 


to 


Influence Gray Goods Prices 


VENTS of the last week seem 

rather conclusive proof that the 
cotton-goods market has become a thing 
apart from the raw material market. 
In the future, it is believed that the 
goods market will be more readily in- 
fluenced by an upturn in the staple than 
by anv price Gray-goods 
prices have held firmly in the face of 
slackened inquiry and lower cotton. 
Sellers state that substantial yardages 


recession. 
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have been declined for future deliveries 
when customers have been unwilling to 
pay the contract premiums. 


New GINGHAM Prices NAMED 


Leading producers named new ging 
ham prices recently. These were re- 
duced approximately 10%, but did not 
cause a ripple in the market. It is a 
far cry from the good old days when 
gingham prices were awaited with 
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Rhapsodies. in Blue 


RENDS may come and go. Styles shift like 

drifting sands in the winds of fashion, but 
Ram’s Head blue—deep, rich, luxurious blue— 
is as lasting as the ages. 


lasting in wear and color, Ram’s Head blues in 
cheviots, serges or unfinished worsteds, give you 
that satisfying smartness you seek in a neat blue 
sult. 





American Woolen Company 


Executive Offices, Boston, Mass. 


Selling Ageney—American Woolen Company of New York 
Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave., New York Cits 


STEAD FABRICS 


STYLES THAT SET THE STYLE / ers 
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hated breath. Woven tickings were 
quoted on the basis of 16c. for standard 
8 oz. goods, which is merely an open 
confirmation of whzt has been the case 
lot price for weeks. 

To the gratification of all, the market 
is entering a broader phase of distri- 
bution, and sales are distributed over a 
wide variety of cloths. Several pro- 
iess that the worst has been seen, but 
stress the continued need of co-opera- 
tion in handling production sanely. 


Wools Slow on 


Raw Material Demand 
Expansion—N oils and 


HE wool situation seems firm and 

promising, with steady buying on 
the part of the mills as they see further 
fabric business in prospect. As to the 
immediate future, a broadening demand 
may be expected, with prices fully 
maintained on the level that has been 
in force for the past three or four 
months. Mill stocks are probably 
around normal, with the situation suffi- 
ciently unsettled from the manutfac- 
turers standpoint to preclude anything 
beyond replenishment buying. The mill 
outlook on wool is dominated by the 
fabric situation; wool sellers on the 
other hand, though in a_ technically 
strong position as related to the greater 
part of the domestic clip which runs 
to merinos, are a trifle uneasy over 
the lower values being registered in 
London, Australia, and the Cape, and 
are also impressed by the slump in 
crossbred prices, group 58s down to 
40s being on a price level 15 to 18% 
below July London closing. 

Wools held in strong hands are un- 
likely to yield to any hysterical demand 
for lower raw material prices passed on 
by the goods market through the 
medium of the mills. There is unlikely 
to be any cheap foreign wool in the 
United States this year to disturb the 
orderly process of distributing the 
domestic clip. Imports are likely to be 
confined to specialty merinos and the 
lower type crossbreds that are either 
not produced in the United States or 
in relatively small quantity. 


PuLLED Woots FIRMER 


Large stocks of pulled wool which 
on account of their low prices have 
tended to demoralize the woolen wool 
situation have, it is said, led to the 
formation of a combine of Chicago 
packers. This is expected to steady 
the market and prevent any sacrificing 
of surplus stocks. The supply of lambs’ 
wool, particularly B quality, is said to 
be quite large and prices very attrac- 
tive. 

The opening of the South African 
wool season has been steady to firm 
and the clip in general is finer than last 
season. Prices are much lower than a 


With a decline in print-cloth inquiry, 
sheeting interest is more prominent. 
Substantial orders were placed in cer- 
tain quarters, and producers turned 
down many more. The bag trade would 
willingly buy into the first half of the 
coming year, but are unwilling to meet 
the premiums asked by mills. It is 
certain that a large potential buying 
power is being built up among the in- 
dustrial users of cotton goods which 


ill more nearly meet the mill demands. 


Goods Inertia 


Generally Without 
Wastes Move Lower 


vear ago. in September, 1927, good 
average 10-12 months wool sold c.i.t. 
London at 47d.; 1928, 46d.; 1929, 36d. : 
September 1930, 25d. The super 12 
months is now quoted 27d., as compared 
with 36d. in 1929 and 50d. in 1928. 
These are clean prices, and on arrival 
into United States the duty would be 
34c. per Ib. 


Crear RaG Stocks 1N DEMAND 
Mill demand for reworked materials 
is running either for the best and 


highest priced or else for the lowest and 
cheapest material. Medium materials, 
whether in wools, mill wastes, or noils, 
are neglected. The worsted demand is 
for the fine high-priced wools, and at 
the other end the woolen mill demand is 
beginning to show improvement along 
low-priced raw material lines. 

The new tariff has placed the rag 
market in the strongest position it has 
held for years, but this has been all 
overlooked during the acute depression 


of the past few months. There is very 
little reason to believe in any further 
decline in prices, and every reason to 


believe that, on a return to normal con 
sumption, higher prices will he reg- 
istered. Imports of rags have ceased 
since the new tariff, but occasional 
small arrivals of clips occur. The 
woolen branch of manufacturing is so 
far behind schedule that almost anv 
day a distinct change for the hetter may 
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Prices on materia! iv 
nothing to do in holding up 
all down the line, from wool 
to rough cloth, the situation is 
thoroughly deflated. There is, how- 
ever, no concerted action to keep prices 
up or any movement visible to 
cut-throat competition. It would be 
possible for mixed move up 
another 4c. and yet the average grader 
would feel happy in selling his graded 
stocks on a 54c. mixed rag basis. This 
may be an overstatement, and yet this 
same policy or lack of policy is seen 
n other and larger markets. 


occur. raw 
little or 


business ; 


1 
stop 


rags to 


Fine Lap anp Tureaps Lower 

While there is no big accumulation 
ot wool waste, supplies are still in- 
creasing and demand is inadequate. 
The general line of standard wastes is 
off approximately 5% from the begin- 
ning of the month. The biggest decline 
has been in fine white lap, which, drop- 
ping from &2c. at the beginning of the 
month is now difficult to sell at 75c., a 
decline of 7c. per Ib. 

Mills are interested in the best and 
in the cheapest grades of waste; medium 
qualities are neglected and the white 
materials are suffering competition from 
the large quantity of lambs wool avail- 
able at low prices. Fine white lap is 
now quoted 73 to 75c.; fine colored lap, 
56 to 58c.; fine white threads, 60 to 
63c.; fine colored thread, 35 to 38c.; 
fine white card, 30 to 32c. In the Brad- 
ford market fine white lap is quoted 
46c., or approximately S88&c. Boston, 
duty paid. Fine white threads are 32c., 
or about 58c. landed Boston, duty paid. 

Nort Orr 5% 

The market on domestic noils taken 
as a whole is off 5% as compared with 
opening prices at the beginning of the 
month, Supplies are accumulating, owing 
to increased activities among combers, 
ind demand is still sub-normal. Super- 
tine noils are in a class by themselves, 
owing to the fact that utilization of 
Cape and Australian wools has been on 
a declining scale for many months. The 
foreign markets are not, as a whole, an 
importable proposition, and yet pur- 
chases continued to be made on fine 
Capes by reason of the good premium 
obtainable in the American market. 


For MontH 


Worsted Knitting Yarns Active 


Demand Is Reported Good 
Although Sales Smaller 


EPTEMBER was a good month for 

sales spinners, especially those pro- 
ducing counts for outerwear trades, one 
of the latter stating that it was the larg- 
est it had experienced this year. If it 
had not been for interruption of trading 
during the holidays, this concern would 
have broken its shipment record for any 
one month. Improvement was also found 
by weaving yarn spinners but not nearly 
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to the extent that knitting varns im- 
proved. 
There are indications that manufac- 


turers are less concerned about placing 
contracts than they were two weeks ago, 
but despite this, demand for outerwear 
counts may still be termed good. This 
is true with men’s wear manufacturers. 
Many of these mills have recently placed 
contracts with mixture spinners for 
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French and English spun, several being 
for amounts larger than 100,000 Ib., to 
be used in light-weight goods. 


SMALLER MEN’s WEAR INQUIRY 


Trading this week indicates that mills 
that were ready to buy fair sized lots in 
anticipation of goods orders feel that 
they have bought enough yarn for the 
present and will not come into the mar- 
ket again until they book goods orders 
for the new lines. It is not so much a 
question with them regarding prices, 
these being considered fair, but rather 
when they will succeed in booking goods 
business. 

The spurt in outerwear yarns is ex- 
pected to regain its September momen- 
tum during the next week, many of these 
manufacturers having booked additional 
goods business which they will cover 
with yarns shortly. These mills are on 
the upgrade and this is seen in the con- 
dition of spinners catering to this trade, 
several in the Philadelphia section being 
well sold up for the next few weeks, 
which is an important factor because 
buyers are usually anxious to have de- 
liveries begin at once. 

Notwithstanding this there is price- 
cutting in the most active counts. Man- 
ufacturers using 1-15s to 1-18s in 50s 
grade assert they are able to buy this 
count 5c. under the price named by the 
most representative spinners. Although 
one of the largest sellers is quoting $1.20 
for this yarn, he admits manufacturers 
are able to secure all they want 24 to 3c. 
under their figure. 


ENGLISH SPUN YARNS GAIN 


Single English spun yarns are in bet- 
ter demand than at any time this year, 
which is in contrast with conditions in 
2-40s, 64s, zephyr yarns, heretofore the 
most active number in knitting counts. 
Interest in the latter is smaller while 
sales of single are expanding, being used 
for sweater coats. It is not of great 
importance to spinners because those 
turning out two-ply zephyr counts are 
well sold ahead with as much business 
as they can handle. 

Until they book the same amount in 
single counts, unevenness in quotations 
are seen this week will continue. It has 
been possible for knitters to obtain 1-15s, 
44s, at $1.05 to $1.074 this week, and 
the same count in 48s grade has been 
bought at $1.074 to $1.10, both consid- 
erably under the generally accepted mar- 
ket level. Single French spun counts 
have held better, the most active number, 
1-18s, 64s, used by the bathing-suit trade 
for their new lines, holding at $1.50 to 
$1.524, unchanged from recent weeks. 

In view of the fact fall knit goods 
have begun to move from manufactur- 
ers’ hands it is probable that activity in 
outerwear yarns will continue this 
month at, or close to, the mark set in 
September. In weaving counts it is nat- 
ural to assume that sales will expand 
further in October as manufacturers 
who did not cover with yarns book new 
goods orders for the coming season, the 





two giving the sales’ yarn field prospects 
for another good month. Price-cutting 
although conspicious is less than a 
month ago and becoming more so as de- 
mand cleans up stocks in sellers’ hands. 


® Wool Goods Respond 
to Weather 


OOL goods trading has been in 

an increase ratio to the thermom- 
eter. New highs in the mercury last 
week produced a lethargy in man and 
market alike, but with the return of 
cooler weather new pep appeared. 

An outgrowth has been the quick 
demand for topcoatings, of which manu- 
facturers have not covered more than 
half of their normal needs. There is 
the same status in the heavier weights, 
and continued frigidity might provoke 
the squeeze that mills have been hoping 
for. Stock goods are almost non-existent, 
and few have overcoating in work. 
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Reports of spring call in fancy suit- 
ings vary with the individual mills. 
Several say that manufacturers are 
sampling in small lots rather than in 
full pieces. Others claim to have 
booked a fair quantity of yardage. The 
net impression is that initial business is 
not satisfactory, although, as always, 
there will be certain mills outstanding 
against the trend. 

The makers of medium and higher 
grades of cloth expect a better season 
than last year. The popular priced 
field, while it contains the most success- 
ful producers, is still beset with the 
most intense competition. 

As to the statistical side, the market 
is doing very nicely. Wool Institute 
figures for August show a decrease in 
stocks and production and an increase 
in billings. It is reasonable to believe 
that this movement has been maintained 


for the last month. Mills switching 
back into the women's wear field are 
expected to reduce the pressure in 


certain men’s wear ranges. 


Silk Continues to Slide 


Exchange Figures Break 
Many Low Level Records 


AW silk continued its downhill slide 
at such a pace this week that manu- 
facturers literally flung up their hands. 
Several new low records were set, and 
on Wednesday importers heard the 


choice news that yellow 20/22s were 
selling uptown at $2. The advent of 
$2 silk, even though not official, served 


to accentuate the general hesitancy, and 
the market, except at the speculative 
end, was in a state of flux. 

Manufacturers have been stung so 
frequently in their raw silk purchases 
during the past six months, that they 
had long since cut their buying to the 
minimum. The latest declines appar- 
ently decided them to stand aside and 
watch the procession; importers found it 
practically impossible to do business, 
each overture meeting with the obvious 
answer from the consuming groups: 
“What’s the use of buying today—silk 
will drop again tomorrow.” Manufac- 
turers are perfectly awake to the bargain 
values of silk at current levels, and are 
awaiting the first firming trend to cover. 

In New York, the Japanese importers 
were selling below even the new lows set 
on the Silk Exchange. Here and there 
broadsilk mills are placing business, al- 
ways small orders and always for spot 
shipment. Actually there is a good de- 
mand for raws; broadsilk mills are en- 
joying a fair turnover, especially in can- 
tons, and are ready to buy; they are 
restrained only by the fear of duplicat 
ing their losses of last spring. 


ON THE SILK EXCHANGE 
The 
week, 


market 
and 


was in the dumps all 
despite several flashes of 
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strength, continued its downward trend. 
Prices were weak Sept. 24, and many 
positions hit new lows. The softness 
hecame more pronounced next day, and 
spots registered a further drop. The 
depression was so decided as to discour- 
age trading, but speculation continued. 
Japanese futures declined Sept. 26, 
which served to set further new low 
records on the exchange. Saturday found 
$2.28 the key level, and there was little 
real buying interest. Monday brought 
a firming, but this was_ short-lived; 
November and December silk fell to 
$2.19 at opening, closed at $2.25; Tues- 
day found all sections of the market 
weak and prices decidedly soft. The out- 
look was regarded as unsatisfactory. 


Fair Broadsilk 
Call 


\ FIRMING trend in the call for 
L broadsilks, manifest last week, has 
been retarded by the religious holidays 
which kept numerous cutters and retail- 
ers, out of the New York market. De- 
spite this, however, confidence appears 
to be increasing, and numerous winter 
fabrics, cantons in particular, are mov- 
ing actively. Some mills are writing 
more orders than they can fill; several 
concerns this week found themselves 
ten to twenty days behind in deliveries. 

Canton stocks are not too plentiful, 
which has helped to arrest the down- 
ward tendency of prices. The most 
popular cantons were moving at $1.15 
and $1.25 this week, a 25c. markdown. 
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The self-starter has eliminated the strong arm work of 
starting a motor. 


And—the new Wildman Slow Motion Mechanism makes 
the operation of stopping and turning your Full- 
Fashioned Machine virtually automatic. 


A touch of a lever does the trick. 


Is your car more up-to-date than your machinery ? 







WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown. Pa. 


WILDMAN 





FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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lills expect the call for cantons from 
irment manufacturers to begin wan- 
ng in late October, but the retail de 
and probably will continue into De- 
ember. Immediate shipment continues 
he rule; and cutters both are 
etermined to buy only as they sell; it 
s this policy that caused the present 
theulty in meeting canton demand. 
ers are especially short of stocks and 
pressing for quick delivery. 


stores 


Re 


Fatt SALES IMPROVE 


he larger mills report a good sales 
sition tor the fall months. rep- 
resentative company estimates business 
for the past three months to be 5 to 
10°, ahead of the same period last year. 
However, the year 1930 as a whole, is 
backward with all firms. 

Che date of spring fabric openings 1s 


One 


n doubt, but the indications are the 
industry will begin showing the 1931 
lines about Oct. 15, with some firms 
{ opening as late as Nov. 17. Prints are 


expected to be important, and there is 
especial interest in shantungs. The ex- 
cellent turnover on shantungs last sea- 
son has encouraged mills to prepare 
unusually attractive offerings of spun 
silk fabrics this season. Shantungs will 
be teatured in winter resort lines, but 
the real shantung openings probably 
vill not take place before January. 


iste. 


5 Sh Satire 


* Moderate Interest 
in Silk Yarns 


SABRIC and garment manufacturers 
show moderate interest in silk yarns, 
ut demand is below that of last week. 
Vhrown silk is weaker, due to decline 
in primary market ; however, throwsters 
ended the month in a fairly satisfied 
of mind and they regard October 
hopefully. Thrown yarn prices are 20 
to 30c. off, and the recession has brought 
some bargain business. Hosiery knit 
ters placed numerous small orders this 
week, buying both trams and grena 
dines; there is a tendency to future 
which has cheered up the 
lrowsters; some mills have business on 


state 


overage 


+ 


thei books for November-December 
lelivery.  Breadsilk mills place only 
light orders and for spot shipment. The 

irket tone is confident; stocks in 


hrown silk mills are light, and any in 
in would bring early 
titfening. 

Spun silk, hitherto unaffected by the 
primary market weakness, is feeling the 
latest. decline, and spinners find their 
offering price resistance. 
usiness is quiet, except that fabric 
veavers are buying yarn for produc- 
tion of shantungs for winter rescrt lines. 
(here is a light call from woolen and 
vorsted manufacturers; knitters have 
ised up on orders. Spinners report a 
omparatively good September: 
ligures are not yet available, but 
expected to be below last vear. 
men say the decline will 
they had looked for. 


‘rease coverage 


customers 


sales 
are 
Mill 


be less than 


Steady Call for 
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Rayon 


Cotton Weavers Buying. 


Mostly for Linings 


ovement 5 steady, 


| AYON Varn m ] 
with cotton weavers showing 


lla- 
jor interest. These mills are buying 
spiritedly, in contrast to broadsilk 
weavers who are holding back on or 
ders. The demand for rayon mani 
fested by cotton weavers is so pro 
nounced as to indicate an important 
trend; producers are disposed to in 
terpret it as being one outcome of the 
low silk prices. The silk decline has 
impeded the movement of the more ex 
pensive all-rayons and even the silk- 
and-rayon mixtures, but it has not at- 
fected the cotton and rayon mixtures or 
the popular-priced rayons, and these 


fabrics are selling at 
explaining the active yarn buying by 
cotton mills. These mills are producing 
substantial quantities of rayon linings; 


a good pace, thus 


one chief rayon house estimated that 
75% of yarn sold this week went into 
rayon linings. ‘This fabric takes va 
rious of the 150s. 

Knitters also show interest in the 
synthetics. Hosiery and underwear 
mills are more satisfied with their own 


somewhat 


sales and are producing 

freely. The situation in men’s fancy 
half-hose is much better than two weeks 
ago. Some mill men told their vyvarn 
contacts they were oversold on_half- 
hose. The 150 deniers are popular for 
men’s fancies and numerous small or- 
ders for these sizes were placed this 
week. The demand continues to center 


on nearby shipment, and pro- 
ducers do not look tor any active fu- 
ture coverage until the turn of the year. 


rayon 


LK MPHASIS 


Less PRIc1 


\ 


Yarn buyers are less inclined to fight 
for price concessions; price is still an 
element, but the sharp bargaining of 
two months ago seems to be gone.  In- 
deed, if it not for the quantities 
of low-grade rayon yarn floating about, 
the market would be in a comparatively 
Producers complain that 
yarn is in competi- 


were 


good position. 
their good-quality , 
tion with inferior which can be obtained 
at absurdly low prices. The quantity 
of low-grade yarn available is less than 
it was, and another month may see it 
fully assimilated. 

Ravon-consuming industries have be 
gun to produce for stock in good quan 
tities, in anticipation of Christmas 
demand, and though they continue cau- 
tious about holiday prospects, they have 


accelerated output sufficiently to call 
for considerable quantities ot yarn. 
Rayon WaSTE QUIET 
There is little call for rayon waste. 
The feature of the moment is that deal 
ers note a widening of the market. 


Numerous industries not hitherto rayon 
consumers have begun buying.. Old 
standby customers are placing moderate 
business, all small orders and for quick 
Prices unchanged. 


delivery. are 


Cool Spell Aids Knit Goods 


Outerwear in Active Call: 
Half-Hose, Underwear Firmer 


tater ile? 
and retailers 


OBBERS 


losing their inhibitions, so far as the 
. 


knitted outerwear market is concerned. 
Sweater and knitted dress manufac 
turers enjoyed a good turnover this 
week, and they look for continued im- 
provement. The current cool weather 
has stimulated buver interest, and there 
is less underselling Some sweat 
mills have difficulty in filling orders 


and are putting up strong resistance to 

demands for concessions. \ notable 
: 

development is that mills are looking 


more closely into the credit of their 
customers; eight months the 
market was so weak they would sell to 
anyone; now, however, they refuse to 
take chances, as they can get plenty 
of business from reliable distributors. 

The keen interest shown by jobbers 
and retailers in knitted dress ensembles 


ago, 
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has caused some mills to change their out- 
put schedules, cutting down production 
of men’s sweaters which has worked to 


the advantage of the sweater market. 
While the demand for sweaters is not 
being felt by all mills, a considerable 
portion of the industry is in a firm 
position. One mill man in New York 
this week said his company was 5 
weeks behind in deliveries of ladies’ 
ribbed sweaters: orders have’ been 


coming in at such a rate that the mill 
is unable to catch up, despite capacity 
output. 


MeEn’s Hose IMPROVES 


Shifting tendencies of the fall season 
have reversed the relative positions of 
the two chief divisions of the hosiery 


market — women’s full-fashioned and 
men’s half-hose. Sales in the New 
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cence is a disease. It affects all things 
mechanical in the same manner that 
various ailments disable those who have 
outlived their years of usefulness. 


lor us humans there is as yet no cure 
for obsolescence —we cannot replace 
old bones with new nor exchange a 
tottering gait for the proud stride of 
youth. Industry is more fortunate. It 
can keep itself young—in fact it can- 
not afford to grow old. Machines and 
methods too old for the pace of modern 
times must be discarded, scrapped, to 
make way for the improvements that 





Let’s take a look at this word 
“OBSOLESCENCE” 


Contrary to the dictionary, obsoles- 


keep plants young, productive and 
profitable. 


In the Full- Fashioned Hosiery field 
much has been accomplished in the 
past five years to make a better prod- 
uct — faster and cheaper than ever 
thought possible. Mills that have kept 
abreast of these developments are en- 
joying profitable operation. Others, as 
you know, are experiencing difficulties. 


Let us discuss these new developments 
with you now and explain how your 
equipment can be systematically mod- 
ernized without a “major operation” 
on the treasury. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
: READING, PA. 


She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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rk market during the past week 
cate that half-hose, for six months 
weaker of the two, now 1s the 


ger, so far as prices are concerned. 
Demand is picking up, and orders 

easier to Halt-hose, attrac- 
y packed in Christmas boxes, 
ved actively during the current week ; 
nbers at «3 for 


get. 


ly 


Ly 


retailing $1 were 
ored by buyers, and there was a 
wing call for halt-hose retailing at 


and 75c. Design preference leans 

vard clocks and panels, in the more 

; ibdued effects; there is no particular 
lor trend. The improvement in half- 

has encouraged knitters to look 

a good final quarter, and mill men 
re not wanting who foresaw a very 

itisfactory business in the October- 
lecember period. Women’s full-fash- 
oned is moving well, but price is the 
ig issue. Orders are procurable, if 


e mill is willing to nip a few cents 
: t its already slight profit margin. 


FORESEE UNDERWEAR SHORTAGE 
Demand for winterweight knitted 


underwear has taken a spurt, thanks to 


Secu rity Values 


the cool weather this week, and, though 
turnover tor the season still sadly 
behind normal, the outlook is bette1 
The very small stocks in mills and the 
fact that neither retailers nor 
have placed more than 70% 
business, would 


1S 


1¢ ybbers 
ot their 


seem to predicate = 
rush of buying within the mont! This 
is speculative, but it seems reasonabl 


here is nothing speculative about the 
small mills; 
the start of the season prompted knitters 
to curtail drastically 
have 
week's business. 

Spring lightweight lines 
open, but buying is light. TI 
a fair-sized quantity of business being 


stocks poor buving 


ee: “11 ; 
ind Tew mulis now 


lor 


stocks on han more that 


now ire ill 


crc. 1 


placed at the rayon end; the numbers 
made of 150 denier 40 filament low 
luster are in particularly good favor 
with buyers. Rayon prices are weak, 
with some  underselling. Producers 
are not confident for the Christmas 
prospects of high-priced ravon lines: 
thev sav that so far as ravon under 


“a price 


wear 1s concerned this will he 
(hristmas.” 


Still Unsettled 


Exchanges Rebound from New 
Lows—Merger Plans Favored 


MONG the gains and in 
prices on textile securities during 
the week, the losses still possess a large 
najority. On the exchanges, however, 
it mid-week there was a recovery from 
For ex 


le isses 
4 


he lows of previous days. 

imple, after touching 21, American 

Woolen preferred rebounded to 23 and 
the common came back to 103 from 7}. 
| (onsolidated Textile sold again at its 


low for the year, 3. Phoenix Hosiery 


ilso sold at its low for the vear, 10. 
lhe Boston stock auctions recorded 
everal declines but these were on stocks 
lot recently dealt in and the difference 
vas magnified by the necessity of com- 
paring with figures several weeks old. 
[hose stocks frequently dealt in showed 
cant change this week. Unlisted 
hares had their ups and downs with- 
ut much sign of improvement, but 
tabilitvy may have been reached in some 
ises, , 
rhe. movement toward the General 
otton Corp. seems to be gaining ground 
ind there is feeling that it will gain its 
byectives. Coordination of the fine 
200ds industry should benefit not only 
the units in the group, but also the out- 
The success of the merger will 
oubtless real encouragement to 
imilar movements in other branches of 
he industry. 


iders. 


be a 


AMOSKEAG Co.'s REPORT 


the Amoskeag Co., the holding com- 
any, reports for the vear ended June 
1930, income ot $909,564. Interest 
nd expenses paid total $51,838 and in- 


<i) 


come taxes $6,619, making net protit 
$851,107. This compares with net profit 
for the vear ended June 29, 1929, of 
$717,043. Preterred dividends paid 


amounted to $382,500 and common divi 
dends $270,543 leaving balance to sur 
plus otf $198,064, compared with bal- 
ance to surplus a year ago of $20,398. 
Treasurer F.C Dumaine 
“Included in this year’s income 
O00, the dividend upon the company’s 
shares in the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. This 
payment cannot reckoned upon as a 
permanent annual income with the con- 
tinued depression and 
methods prevailing in the textile world.” 
\t the annual meeting of the Amoskeag 
Co., the following trustees were elected 
for three Charles E. Cotting, 
». Gardner, Frederick R. Sears, 
and George Wigglesworth. 


says: 
is $45, 


1 
be 


senseless sales 


years: 
George | 


Irs 
LIQUIDATION DIVIDENDS 


of 8% has been 
authorized in the receivership of the 
Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co., cotton 
manufacturers. by a decree entered in 
the Superior Court at Providence, R. L., 
making total distribution during the 
receivership 554%. 
The Union 


A final dividend 


Cotton Mig. Co., Fall 
River, Mass.. recently paid a liquidation 
dividend of $10 per share, bringing total 
distribution to date up to $16.50 per 
share. 

The Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River. 
Mass., has declared another dividend of 
$5 per share, making total distribution 
of $40 per share since the plant was ac 
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quired by Jerome A. Newman tor $40 
pr share 
DUPLAN SILK PROFIT 
For the three months ended Aug. 31, 


1 


1930, The Duplan Silk Corp. reports net 


profit after all charges and reserve for 
taxes of $228 760. equivalent itter pav- 
nent of $84,588 on preferred stock to 
$1 cents per share on 350,000 no par 
ares of common In the tirst three 
nonths of the 1929 fiscal vear, the com 
inv earned $362,478. or 78 share 
ite 4 on 
Sidne Blumenthal & Ce nd its 
subsidiary, Saltex Looms, reports tor 
the quarter ended June 30, net profit of 
$111,389, after depreciation, interest, 
etc. For the six months ended June 30 


) 


2. Excluding Saltex 
Looms, net profit for second quarter of 
first half 


last year net profit was $1,194,430. 


net loss was Si? T3 


1929 was $923,958 and for the 


The Boott Mills will remain in 
Lowell, Mass., as long as conditions 
permit, Treasurer F. A. Flather stated 
when he was asked to comment on a 


rumor that gained widespread circula- 
tion throughout the city to the effect 
hat the company been offered a 
fen year tax exemption by the City of 
Quebec and was contemplating removal 
ef machinery and equipment to the 
Canadian city. The mill treasurer 
.dded that the plant is working at as 
gl a rate of production as it has since 
he current began and as 
ell as they can expect under present 
conditions. 


has 


hy 


depressi nN 


Sol 


DECLIN} 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A decline of $1.20 
share was noted in the average bid 


\ FURTHER IN tH 


1 Y 


price ot 25 ot the most active common 
stocks of southern cotton mills tor the 
week ended Sept. Zi. according to the 
weekly summary furnished by R. 5S. 
Dickson & Co. The closing bid price 
for the group of stocks stood at 264.40 
for the previous week. 
Boston STOCK YUCTIONS 
lhe following sale S of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday's auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Prive Change 
43 Associated Textile 33-360 ‘ 
15 Asbestos Textile, Ist pfd. 100 10 + 5% 
29 Pepperell 100 88 

3 Brookside 100 26 
100 Newmarket 100 17 8i 
5 Farr Alpaca 100 70 + 3 
14 West Point 100 *E 88) 9) 
209 Total 


Cape Mohair Clip 
Totals 6,500 Bales 


he winter clip of mohair in South 
\frica is estimated at approximately 
4.500 bales of mature hair and 2,000 


a cable re- 
\gricultural 
States Consul 


bales kid hair. according to 
ceived by the Bureau of 
Economics from United 


Hassell H. Dick at Port Elizabeth. The 
new clip is slow in arriving at Port 


Elizabeth and little business is reported, 
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' / 
| ) i s 32 609 »2 586 29. 867 
) ) ts 44.818 81.292 47.169 | BLUE STAINED 
) 10 ) ) \ 1, net 15,439 2 646 48,621 - os ; 
. 20,610 36 616 23.314 | G.M 7 2.00* 1.75 1.75* | 75" 
t | 89.146 109799 96,073 | 8. M 25 2.75* 2.75 2.75 Z ; 
P 162 913 195.499 86.693 | M.* \O* 3,25* 3 ) 3.757 3.25 . 
PIONS » STO “ 24,29 49. 67¢ 23,856 | ira deliverable on ex Middl ; 
\ ist in hands of | Nt Midd . i 
* Memp s 38.041 2? 478 ; 
) | ¢ a ' ¥ ' 
6 . : I ‘ t 6.677 19 | EGYPTIAN COTTON oh 
. . : : oe ; 4 * 
5 10 40 82 272 257,821 \VERAGE PRICE OCTOBER SHIPMENT | Alexandria Exchange, Cet. 1 Change & 
New 4 pe ie eR od HARD WESTERN COTTON | November 8 18.14 1.03 | 
] » O5 A S845 t Ri)? 4| 096 | : October upper 11.68 1.00 ( 
~ 10.08 10.02 »994 215.625 74,030 | F. o. b. New England ‘ 
10 59 10.2 2? 440 2.03) 138,590 | ee , . ean , 5 ; Seneae he , ( 
New \ 0.55 10.50 410 229.926 97.128 | nee S oe OCT.-N V. SHIPMENT e. i. f. BOSTON : 
t , , l 5 7 t - 2 € sc . . ° y . 
\ 14 9 BR 4.991 190,984 62.272 i : 4 : Tariff not included) (Prices Nomi.al 
Memp! » 50 9 35 33.901 187.887 144.6605 | | pai-08 4 l 143 a 
sr » 75 9.50 1.609 3573 | 14 15! 16 lo 17 c Fully g fuir Sal , 21.23 
st 10.45 10.35 113,894 959171 414597) Ti 19:20 20!-22 ¢ Fully good fair to good U pvers 14.25 
allas » 00 1 80 104.195 248 » O14 Basis New York, New December. 16. 6le By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
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Worsted Yarns 









Tops and Noils 


PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISA SYSTEM WEAVING i csaiees.c'earssiaabah 
IN GREASE 2-20s 36s $0. 87 0 
-24s 40s ‘7 00 : 
ig $0.31 $0. 31 2 hlood $0.29 —$0. 30 2 ads 40 . : I e (64-66s $0. 98-$1.00 
3 ’ . . : -* 2-268 44s } 10 1 . : at 
| 23 $ blood . 30 31 2.28e 44¢ 119 1? Half-blood (60-6 2- . 88 92 
A 0 3 5 ohn 40a is 1d High ? blood (58s 83 R5 
{ : 5-328 50 1 99 ) \ve ood (56s 80 R3 
: PEXAS AND CALIFORNIA ie = = Low 2 blood 73 78 
? 5 CLEAN BAsI> nele yarns 5¢ ess than a High it d (50 70 72 
FA hs $0.73 -$0.75 | 2-36s, 58s $1.32) 1.35 | 4688. A.and N.Z 65- 6 
a wihert 05 68 2-40s, 60s 1.4) 1.45 4458. \ aN.Z 6? 65 
3 , 2-40s, 64s b. 45>. £,.59 4088S. Acand N.Z 8 60 
e LLED EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS 2 50n" 660 aa 
$0.75 -$0.78 B-Super $0.50 —$0. 60 2-608, 70s 2.00 2.05 POPS -BRADFORD. ENG. (8 PT. 27 
65 .68 C-Super 48 52 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING e (70s 30 S bld. (36s Bia 
DANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING Fine (70 9d bid. (5 1834 
, a he | ¢) 95 Fine (64s 27id } bld. (50s lod 
; i (CLEAN BASIS) ae ater | =i ) bld. (60s 25d Cross-bred (46s 14d 
i 4 0.73 78 2-20s, 48s in oil 1.03 —1.02 i 5 2 a : ‘ 
_ $0.73 $9.28 | 2-208, 50sin oii 1.05 Nd. low (38s 2id 
) a 50 72 2-20s, 568 in oil 1.45 
_ BY READERS 60 3 2-298, 668 in oi! 1.30 1.35 
4 : 2a | 2-208, 648ino 1.35 -1.40 NOILS—BOSTON 
3 ee ; 1-15s, 468 dye | 1.45 ; 
} MO'TATR-—DOMESTIC 1-158, 48s dye] 1.17 Fine $0.55-$0.58 High ! bld $0. 42-$0. 45 
: e . 1-15s, 50sdyed 1.20 Half-bld 0 53. Low noils. 35 40 
: $0 + $0 38 Aver. { bld $5 48 Medium 
; ; ne Oil yarns 17}. less) Fine colored 44 47 coloved 35 40 
= MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCIL SYSTEM 
| = ir, average $0.25 - $0.28 7 - 
3 rats 25 28 1-20s, 58s..... $1.173-$1.20 W | S | - 
) 1-20s, 60s..... 1.25 — 1.27) / : 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-188, 64s, Dyed. 1.50 — 152: ool Substitutes 
CLEAN BASIS IN BONT) 1-26s, 64s 1.27}- 1.30 
i , 1-30s, 60s, Warp 1.37;- 1.40 WOOL WASTE 
0.65 $9.70 PONE NTU. oe cecaincevedaen 1.42}- 1.45 . 
" 4 $5 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.70 — 1.723 Lap, fine white $0.73 -$0.75 
3 be 46 48 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs..............4.. 1.60 1.65 Lap, fine eolored 56 58 
PIN 25.5 Sika, dG x'wiegS yawns oracle 1.62} 1.65 Hard ends, fine white 60 .62 
(IN GREASE PRO GOR. aici ucssvdns eens nevews 1.80 - 1.82} | Hardends, } blood white 40 43 
} lontevideo: PO Ew itite sna kickssoee euneee 1.95 2.00 Hard ends, fine ¢ plored 25 28 
0s $0.24 - $0.25 PETES cue 6daa ie vakeald cs aware 2.10 4:45 Hard ends, medium colored 20 .22 
) 25 26 2 Card, fine white 30 32 
3 22 23 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing .38 40 
\ires 
41)-44s $0.21 $0.22 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops $1.05 -$1.07} 1 "OX Vat /e > rOR STG 
56 40 19 70 1- die, 9696-400 on cope 1°20 123 OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRs. 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops $.224— 1.25 iii Co: 4 
PIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-403, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.25 - 1.30 | Metinos, Coarse Light... ........... eee 
SCOURED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light 14 “14 
Kexini $0.28 $0.29 Solid color, 35c. additional Serges, Blue 07 08 
, c i: Combing Neo. 4 16 4 Serges, Black 07 08 
China Filling Fleece 15 16 | Serges, Red VI iI 
‘ ie) ass’ t 5 | Knit, White..............cccccceccs 29 30 
Me Cordova 15 16 | UC FOR. on. csc ier sen geusinanieion ao 16 
B Seotch black face 19 Zs 1 ® Knit, Light Hoods... .............5. 14 15 
East India: Kandahar 23 24 Worsted, Light .053 06 
Viean’r 27 28 | Worste Blue .073 08 
t 27 2] | Worsted, Black .07}- .08 
1 | 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
PHROWN SILI (60 day basis 
Nominal | (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW. SILK EXCHANGE 
; reanzine, ?*hd. grand XX in skeines $4.00 | Prices Nominal Clos Forthe Week Close Net 
norganzine, 2thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 3.80 Sent. 24 Hich Low Sept. 30 Che 
pan crepe, 3 thd. grand X X in bobbins 4.00 1315 20 22 September 2.59 2.58 2.48 
T man crepe, 3thd. sp. crack on bobbins 5 0 White White Yellow October 2.48 2 4 ) Zz: 42 2.20 28 
a ee : ‘3 Super Grand, 86/88% $3 9 $2.40 2.55 ite ; 45 ; ) 5 17 ; 19 Xe 
4 ee eee en am Special Grand, 85% 2.85 2.40 2.35 ae ne - £9 
( ntoncrepe, 3and 4thd. ns. 14 léonbobbins 2.45 Grand XX. 83¢ . 7 60 "39 95 imUary 2.47 2.50 2.18 2.20 27 
; ! ssah tram 2end on cops 1.70 Special ( ‘enol 81! 2.58 2 5 5 20 February 2. 4¢ 2.52 2. it 2.20 26 
{ ery tram, 3thd. Japan 90°; 4.70 Crack XX 78 ’ : 48 7 20 ) 15 March 2.46 2.51 2.18 2.18 28 
Hosiery tram, 5thd. Japan, 85°7 3.70 Stee Eaten. 7 3 7 45 5 April 2.46 2. 51 2 We — 2.49 27 
Hon : Extra Extra, 73% 2 36 2.15 2.4 . 
Vv tram, apec. crack s 4 3.45 ery - ( 4 > 1 ) rn May 2.36 2.17 2.19 - 
: ; : sest Extra, 68%...... een 2.10 2.05 
4 ry tran, crack XX 3.15 Sept. 24 to Sept. 30-—Total contracts. 941. Total 
SPUN SIL‘. YARNS (Ter::s: net 30 | Canton filature, new style, 141 6 $1.60 number of bales, 9,410 Potal approximate value, 
) 5 | Canton fil: re, new style, 20/22 2,117,250 Trading u is Crack Double Extr: 
41/2 3.45 60 2 $3.80 Canton filature, new ) 1.45 | $ i xtra 
' 65 62 | > 96 Tussah filature, 8 cocoo! 1.25 13-15 white 78% 
‘ Domestic Rayon Ravon Waste 
4 | NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
en — a : : 
3 “ VISCOSE PROCESS i | ; First Second First Second Open bleached waste -$0.15 
lier Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual Qual Oven unbleached waste 7 13 
. 4 ) 14 $2.15 $1.95 Poi is cer. CW. 150 .$0.95 $0.90 Bleached thread waste (mfs ~. ae 
4 ) 18 ; ; 1.60 1.50 i ee Re &: Pek 175 95 90 Bleached thread waste (misc.) 09 
30 ah aca 1.70 | 60 ik . Se De 110 Colored thread waste .08 
S00 40 1 30 120 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS Colored clips aes 07 
‘@ nan: anche seared 1 20 . a Fila- Fils CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
$ 74-30 95 90 Denier ment Price Denier ent Price Blea dt 0. 46 
MO-Onsivasse 1.00 95 15 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.09 | trantenchaderce ae 
| Te ete tccqaey ce 1.10 25 24 = 2.85 80 60 1.70 | Bleached noite “73 
75-90 be eida's is 1.20 15 30 24 ». 60 100 75 1.40 | Bleached garnetts ae 
BOP Keer Giaw aa lee Sa 95 90 40 30 2.40 120 90 1.30 | Unblea hed rarnett®.............c.cne ~ 
0 Oe  siawweeaee aes 1.15 1.19 52 30 2.20 150 112 20 tees oe heigl a RED Sead dee = 
30 eeesees .90 .85 180 135 1.10 Ber UUS. «1. 1 ee ee ee reer esene 2 
TPE sae eran G0 90 85 | : 
3 0 en ae 1.10 1.05 | ACETATE PROCESS Qs)1- [ 
0 Mo citeeo tas: 178 175 “ “ne ‘ Silk Waste 
0 54-60 peceetener: ae .75 | Denier eo ee rice | Kibizazo KakaiGrand XX...........00. $0.54 
; 0 72-96 ceeccccece .78 -75 45 $2.25 2.75 120 $1 90 Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra.........cccecccee 48 
; 0 MOO-144 ccc eeeweeeeee +78 75 55... 2.05-2.55 140............ 1.30 | Briaon Grand Double.......c.ccccccecccccce 523 
: i ssc. 2.45 150...... .1.40-1.85 Pierced Cocoons......cececes Se ee 53 
; 1.80-2.76 Oe 1.55 e 
SA GDC eee a6 -_ - FR awa vees 
) 
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; a _ : = Cie | Roanoke Mills, 2nd pfd.,8%........ 76 
Southern Mill Securities Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges Rosernary Mig, Co ped, 71% 
a ftowan Cotton Mills Co 


¥ 

; ee 7 
(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) Phe following shows the movements of the leading | geminole Cotton MillsCo........ sac - 7 
6 

6 


textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Bid Asked and Curb for the week ended Oct 1: Stowe Spinning Co 


Abbeville Cotton Mills............ 50 Last Net | Victory Yarn Mills Co eee 30—i 
\nuders yn ¢ otton Mills... 3 ‘ 63 ¢ ) High Low sale Change Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..........ccec. 105 1 


Sterling Spinning Co eons enebiens 57 


Arcade Cotton Mills : (dams Millis 26 24 24 1} | Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd...... 90 9 
\readia Mills Se 200 *American Thread, pfd . 31 3h 3h . Winget Yarn MillsCo 5 i miate aks 33 5 
Arcadia Mills, pfd 99 5 American Woolen 10: 8: 10% \ Wiscansett Milla Co. ......ccccscece 155 Ie 
right Mills ; ; 0 \merican Woolen, pfd 25; 2) 23 3} 
\ugu Factory, ¢ ‘ ; 20 *Assoc. Rayon; pfd 50 4) 45} 2: . . : 
Avondale Mills, Ala ; 750 1000 | Belding-Heminway. . 4 3 4 ; Fall River Mill Stocks 
, t Mfe.C 200 50 *Bleumenthal . 20 20 20 } - 
ont tn” : ,> | Cannon Mills . 20: 197 20 > (G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
\I 0 yas n. 2 ty 4 2 Bid Askex 
,» pid . 2 1c a lidated Textile “I f $ { |} Algonquin Printing Co. ....... 300 = 3.20 
Mfg. ( 7 100 Duplan sill 15 sf is} 9i | Barnard Mfg. Co.... ..... an : 19 
b Mig. € 6% pid 99 )2 } al = Finishing Zz ) i 5 1 ae SIR 5 5 ek cc. aes 96 30. 12 e. 
( », A 45 oi tear? eee i} 9 1 ‘" Berkshire (pfd Pataca en ate ae 69 7\ 
Corp., B ( Industrial R a 70 9 72° , | Bourne Mills Sauer 9 12 
Corp., pid ~ Keween julives te 23 29 9 Border City Mfg. Co............. 3 5 
\Til 5 Sai eee ae oe ar a > SS eee . ne 50 
; a? ¢ 10 aT cal 7s Taped tes 10 ." - >* | Cornell Mills... Dac eek ens ~ 10 
‘ £0 I a ( pet 17 16 1 1 Davol Mills 5 
. eg | ec ae 3 : 36 4 Davis Mills ae ; ee 
; a ae ) Pacifie Mill 29 oo. +4 : Flint Mills : acdc 9 
; 7 4 Areraarhe pepe 19 10 10 4 King Philip Mills taetgia : ie 
; M ) Rede ie tiara 3, he 3 Laurel Lake Mills (cor (one eae ss “ 10 
( : : Rxcnnen- Alan ; ’ Lanrel Lake Mills (pid) 
pper i alluin / ‘ / 5 . ‘ 
+ >. | nt ee eee 1¢ | Lineolm Mig. Co..........005 s000. , 
ubize Chat. B : : Luther Mig. Co : i : 80 
( af ) 14 reset ax . oe$ 5 : : Merehants Mfg. Co pa oe ee he é : 
\I ( Al i) . e ~ ae . . Narragansett Mills... Sense 5 
lfg. ¢ 0 Listed on Curb Penperell Mfg... 88 hd 
Pilgrim Mills : 5h 40 


M 1i9 : : , Richard Borden Mfg 0. cu a 3 
Saree N. Carolina Mill Stocks a To 














Shove 5 
Stafford Mills as 
| lig. ¢ + Dickson & Co., Charictte, N. Cj “steve ns Mfg Co . 29 
: Rid Asked { 1 Cotton Mfg. Co os ee 
' Weetamoe Mills : ‘ : 1 
“p r{ 6U /> 
i ) « I ae ‘ ‘| , ry. . ~~ 
( Caeduik tokio’ Gi cia 7 19 | New England Textile Stocks 
u' e Cotton M e> ‘2 Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 
ax S ' re 6> ' : at Boston Pub Auctions ar 
ver 3 25 | ton Stock Exchanges Lsid nd Aske 
( shar be « e 91 pri re | es i ons td i S 
4 sy ng ¢ ) 61 Pul 
1 ib 
( ‘ 6%, pid 7 | Sal Bid  Askec 
} I 65 | Am M 60 8 62 
! i ( 60 KO \r ke 8 - 
( / 5 114 \rl t 24 23 2> 
( ( Mills ¢ r pid Ky 5 (ss ited Te le 3¢ 34 3/ 
I ( &> Kates 64 64 t 
) l ( 7‘, pid 90 98 Ber re, Ass ite ) 5 19 
t lills 17 Berkshire ites. 5 72 7) 12 
} Mifw. ¢ 75 Biglow-s i 4% 
i . t ( 7 10 | tt Mills 1290 114 
( rs ( 7 pid 98 Edwards 89 o4 67 
ta Mills, 7 pid 4) 55 Ics nd, pfd 102 100 192 
p 1 Yarn Mills 60 Farr Alpaca 70 o/ 70 
: i Mills 69 71 | Hamilton Woole 49 s 4 
: é‘ ke-Cot Mills ¢ 40 5 Hill 8 14 ! 
\1 ( 199 120 Indian Orchard | 20 23 
( ( s 1 Mulls 69 Ludlow | 3¢ 1360 139 
le ¢ s f Mert ack, ¢ 4¢ 44 »J 
I e i t e 7 I 81 Nasl la, 22 ly < 
‘ 0 Ivers Mills 62 Nashua, pfd 6 > of 
5 \ivrtl . 2 Naumakea 8} &4 55 
N ( I ) ional Yarn Mil 48 60 | Newmarket 2/ 1a 
‘ rrv ¢ Till 100 105 Perfection Spinuing © >} 66 | Otis 43 43 47 
Lille 400 Ranlo Mfe. ¢ -% 1:4 Pacific 21} ° 
( Mills 40 Ranlo Mfa ¢ 7°. pid 97 | Pepperell 88 87 8Y 
ane ‘ vY 60 R ke Mills a »9 | Plymouth Cordage 73 7 73 
ar Mills, pfd ; a0 Roanoke Mills, Ist pid , 72% hee ‘3 92 | York 8 2 7 
t Mfg. Co 19 —_—- - ————_—— Si — SS —— ——— ————~- 
M ( , pid 8? r ° 
t 1] : ‘ fd ‘ bs 
a 5 60 lextile Calendar 
Corti Mill 105 115 
ed t Mfg. Co > 100 Nationa Association of Cotton | tile Research, First Annual Meet- 
! t Print Works (no par . iO Manufacturers Annual Meeting ing, New York City, Nov. 6, 1930 
t Prit t W rks, pla . . 8 Pe land Springs, Me., Oct 10-11, The Textile Forum, NACM. 
Poe, F. W. Mig. Co......-.+.++ e000. : es 1930. overseers of carding, Boston 
le & Dan River Mill ; 10 ut Chattanooga Textile Association (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
de & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd he hos Sixth Annual Golf Tournament Nov. 18, 1930. 
S Mills 60 Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf & Coun Ninth National Exposition of 
Mfg. Co., Ga 0) 60 try Club, Oct. 9 and 10, 1930 Power and Mechanical Engineering 
ri Bleacher eee" 20 The Cotton-Textile Institute, Ao \ Grand Central Palace, New York 
. rn Bleachery, pfd So aah Micothie Senkas iituaare. ier | City, Dee. 1 to 6, 1930 
. * say ta a ere Q 2? York, Oct. 15, 1930 The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M 
S rn Franklin Process. pfd_ 97 101 Committee D-13, American Soci | Worseers ol spinning, | Boston 
Southern Worsted Corp., pid 85 0 ety for Testing Materials, Fall (Mass. ) {Chamber of Commerce 
Spartan Mills 135 Meeting, Hotel Kenmore, Boston, Dec. 9, 1930 
Spencer Corp., serial notes ; 5 100 Mass., Oct. 16-17, 1930 The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
Union-Buffalo Mills . 49 nth Southern Textile Exposi- master mec hanics, Boston ( Mass | 
Biffalo Mills, Ist pfd..... 8083 tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. ¢ Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 13 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 42 | Oct. 20-25, 1930 | yel. 
Vietor-Monaghan Co ; 56 sion, A.S.M.E., Na- The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
Viector-Monaghan Co., pfd 105 110 | ti ting Poinsett Hotel, warp preparation and weaving, 
Waellann Rife. ‘Co 100 | G C., Oct. 22, 1930 Boston (Mass. ) Chamber of Com- 
W we ils Mfg. Co 120 135 | rn Textil Association merce, Feb 10, 1931. 2 
Whitney Mfg. Co ‘ 25 Ser \nnual Meeting, Poinsett The Textile Forum N.ALC.M.. 
Woodside Cotton Mills C ee 35 Hotel, Greenville, S. C Oct. 24 | overseers of finis} ing, Boston 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co , pfd ; 40 140 | (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 


Yarns Corp. of America, gold bond 96 101 | (‘nited States Institute for Tex- March 10, 1931. 


SS 
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Institute Research Committee Organized 


[ R. WARREN E. EMLEY, chief. 
FY Organic and Fibrous Materials 
Division, Bureau of Standards, Wash 
neton, D. C was elected acting 


-hairman of the preliminary research 
‘ommittee of the United States Institute 
Fextile Research, at a meeting held 
University Club, Boston, Mass.. 
Sept. 20, and FE. W. McGowan, of the 
\\ vandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, 
\le.. was elected acting secretary. 
resent at the meeting in addition to 
vy. Emley and Mr. McGowan were 
roi. George B. Haven, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Lie 


lass.: Prot. Louis A. Olney, Lowell 
Mass.) Textile Institute, and Ernest 
N. Hood, treasurer, Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass. The other members ot 


committee are Dr. W. F. 
of laboratories, United States 
New York, N. Y.; George 
H1. Johnson, research director, Laundry 
vners National Association, Joliet, Ill. 
nd C. L. Emerson, vice-president, 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

While the research committee, and 
the entire official personnel of the [n- 


he Edwards, 
lirector 


Testing Co., 


itute. are acting merely until per 
inent organization is effected at the 
rst annual meeting in November, the 


iS 


ier committee is now operating 


ugh it were a permanent body, and 

developed a plan of research pro 
edure and large list of tentative re 
ircl subjects, which later is to he 
wWinitte t members and to Institute 
ecto for further suggestions and 

S101 rhe pertected list will be dis 
issed by the committee at the annual 
eeting and a selected list ot subjects 
hen assigned to participating labora 
ries for scientific investigation. 


IR ¢ presentatives 


oO! 


ot several labora 

the committee have already 
snified their desire to be designated as 
and the com 


1eS 


irticipatinge laboratories, 


itt 


ittee 1s preparing a selected list to 
vhich invitations will be issued to serve 
the Institute in this capacity. This 
service will cover investigations that 


re unlikely to be protracted and will 
be rendered tree of cost to the Institute. 
he undertaking fundamental re 
search that is likely to be long drawn 
out, and requiring special equipment and 
large staff, will be deferred until suffi 
‘ent funds are available, as few par 
ticipating laboratories could be expected 
to donate such service free of charge. 

The organization of a research infor- 
mation and library service for members, 
neluding a regularly published bulle 
tin, has also been outlined by the com- 
mittee and will be developed as fast as 

vailable funds will allow. 

\t a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Institute, held at the Uni 
ersity Club the same dav, Secretary 

H. Clark was authorized to complete 
the preparation of literature for a mem- 
bership campaign and to start the lat- 
ter as soon as possible. Members of 
the committee present were President 
P. J. Wood, Treasurer Dr. E. H. Kill- 
heffer, Vice-Presidents Ernest N. Hood 
ind Thomas Talbot Clark, and FE. A 


ot 


( 


Crlobe Koait 


MM ich 


Clements, 


ting Werks, Grand Rapids, 


At Work on Wool Top 


Futures Contract 


' ; 
president of the 


Lhe Special Wool Committee ot 
New York | 
first meeting with the advisory commi 
tee from the wool industry at the rooms 


otton Exchange held it 


of the Boston Wool Trade Associatio 
on Sept. 25, for the purpose msid 


ing the best form of a top futures con- 


tract to be used in the 1 tutures 
market. 

Julius B. Baer, legal exper pl 
lems incidental to the establishment o 
futures exchanges, suggested a tentative 
form of wool top contract tor discuss 


containing the following principal t . 
(1.) Unit of trading (weight for con 
tract unit.) (2.) Characteristi ( 
standard ror tl iding (3.) Variations 
in quality from standard permissible to 
seller to deliver (4. ) Che establis 
ment of auxiliary types, merely tor th 
guidance ot the expe S (5.) Metl re 
ot inspection, and issu (  « titi t 
(O.) \ppointment I ensed ombe 
(7.) \py cens \ 
houses o 1) \ VST 
It was ft ll decided i 
comniitt ( e¢ 1 
appoint 1 t 
ot whi eport 01 
tirst f ( ¢ ¢ 
the ( 
Carrier and Coulier 
Motions in F. F. Hosiery 
supported by one or more reintorcins 
brackets 41, which are rigidly fastened 
to the under side of the center bed D 
One portion of the slide box 39 1s 
rigidly connected to the iovable slut 
cock box connecting link 14, so tha 
upon rotation of the shatt 23, the can 
26—through the Pitman rollers 27 and 
28 and the Pitman 29—causes motion 
to be imparted to the short and long 


30. This arm, through the 


a reciprocating motion 


rocker arm 
link 36, imparts 


to the base 40 and the slide 39. In 
this manner is reciprocated the con 
necting link 14, to which are attached 
all of the slur-cock boxes, as noted. 


To the upper end of the base 38 is 
also fastened the friction-rod 
head 42, and to this is rigidly fastened 
the friction rod 5. Therefore, as the 
slur-cock boxes are reciprocated, the 
rod 5 is reciprocated with them, the 


cross 


same stroke being imparted to the rod 
as to the boxes. 

In modern machines the entire 
Coulier-motion assembly is usually 
located in the back and as near the 
center of the machine as possible. Its 
cam should be of such shape as to 


transmit a reciprocatory motion having 
as near as possible a constantly uniform 
foot surface speed—at least during such 
time as the slur cocks commence and 
continue their engagement with the 
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jacks. This is in order that the 


speed ot yarn sinking remain constant 
throughout both strokes A variatiou 
in sinking speed is very liable to cause 
in the amount of yarn being 


1 
STING 


a variation 


measured by the sinkers, even though 
the stroke of the sinkers is properly 
arrested by the verge plate. Such 


variation in the amount of yarn being 

sunk results of course in variations in 

loop lengths and fabric appearance 

\s the Coulier motion is under very 
that all 

and wear portions be thon 

regularly oiled, as each one 


duty, 1t 1s necessary its 


ughly and 


tf them will quickly show wear 1 
ubrication is lacking, The cam should 
ilso be well oiled, and for this purpose 
there is usually provided an oil pan 
into wl ich the cam dips al each rota 
tion This pan should always have as 
much oil as possible in it without its 
running out of the pan during th 
peration ot the machine. 
lve wis jain to call attent 
error im tke-up”’ whic cc 
n tl printing of Mr. Muiller’s articl 
Jul ) l} vehich PAdES 34 U1 , 
ver ransposed We hope tha 
ders we already noted this 
al Ides M ) } } 
GA 


Textile Section of National 
Safety Council Meets 


The Textile Section of the Nationa 
Safety Council met at the Willian 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sept 
30 and Oct. 1. General Chairman. D 

rank Lord of M. J. Whittall Ass« 


ites, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., presided 
Che tollowing were the speakers and 
‘nted: “Prevention of Falls 
n Cot | y R. W. Van" 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga 

* Material \ Textile’ Prob 
Dearborn, Fede ral 
€6:. Bost n 


\part” 
\sso 


tw 


Life 
“Plant 


bv Sidney 


Insurance 
Hazards Taken 
Ingham, Ludlow Mfg. 
ciates, Ludlow, Mass. “Five Injurie 
and Their Story” Elliot Knight, 
Employers Liability Assurance Corp., 
Boston, Mass, 


Knka’s New Selling Plan 


C.. Me Carr, vice-president of Ameri 
can Enka Corp., of New York City and 
\sheville, N. C., announces that 
tive Oct. 1 imported Enka yarns for 
merly sold through John F. Street & 
Co., Providence and Walker Yarn Co., 
Philadelphia, now are sold by the com 
pany itself under supervision of J. A. 
vanLaer. Cannon Mills, general sales 
agent for American Enka yarn contin 
ues to sell imported Enka yarns in the 
south and Ludwig Littauer & Co., New 
York, continues to represent Enka 
formerly. 


bv 


effec 


as 


Selling Agents Hold Meeting 

Women’s wear selling agents of the 
Wool Institute met Oct. 1 to discuss 
trade problems, both woolen and worsted 
sections being represented. It was de 
cided that another meeting will be held 
by the same groups Oct. 15. 
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Pickets Enjoined from discussion of the Colorscope brought 
Interference at Danville 


out other applications and gave evidence 


he interest of chemists and colorists 


From Southern Office, TexTILE WORLD n scientific measurement ot color. 
Over 75 members and guests of the 
( union ¢« p it 1 a ¢ lh 
: . i ittender he meeting, which 
, vy f ( \ fom : 
ee ee ‘ : (losin thre Washington Square 
) \ ge : : : 
when Bu x of New York University. 
it r Chit ( 2 . 
ente ( ( | | Hie; de, chairman of the sec 
tt r ( 1 1 eect ( ~_ 1) 1 . 
een aegade . preside Preceding the meeting 
witli ie l vere ssued ind pickets 1 1 
’ i prope! in informal dinner was served 
Vel t Ope 1 t t ' YT 1 , 
Hotel One Fitt \venu 
\ ( ntering ¢ le ge the 
ni 1 irtiryee ( t 11 ‘ mW : 
Golf Tournament Held by 
Way ee aie Ct tiie ( el al . ° 
and H.R. Fitzgerald. president and Carolina Yarn Men 
tre lire ( thie Col ter t} t ( ntinued frome page 50 
‘ats Pemerr ys d eotein | 
ae a Sa eal cseph R. Morton and C, C. Harding; 
i?¢ CSUTTI Op i is UTItit 
ail ee ; tats handicap committee, Dick White 
iti t ( ( aln ; , : . 
' uck Cheatham and H. H. Cannon. 
\ ( ( t s : 
oa lanier Mutsic oft the cups awarded to 
Ol iy ( q : 2 
that thes ai 7 n inners as noted unusually handsome 
la 1’ eel t ; } 1 ; 
‘ twnion member mmni ed jn the na valual prizes We>»re aW irded 1 
avi mon meml emplioved 11 
plat ne Tohowimng 
in 
j 1 1 1 A . . a Ly bothwel kelliott IKW.nitting Mills, 
No violence has lhe eported during 
rz : ee E > Hick N. 4 J. J. Corrigan, Lock 
the strike, but union pickets prevented) knit Hosiery Mills Co., High Point, N. C.; 
B. Creighton lL. Corson FEF. Lb. Tillotson 
S 1 not ( ¢ 1 € te! es ’ . a 
eve Se wai : he Indera Mills, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
we tive pleachel it thie Schooineid buck Cheathan Is. C. Holt & Co., Burling 
Division fs thy nurnoce 4 ywino te N. ¢ r. H. Vetterlein, Philadelphia 
oe > 5 — : Ic. Grithth, Kaumagraph Co., Charlotte, 
gyoods in proce ITO damage in the VN 4 George M. VPorges, Kaumagraph Co 
chemical 3 Fe aon es sd that the may New Yor! ] Osborne Pfingst, Greenboro 
. : . . > (A: 4.) BU kFashioned Hosiery Mills, In 
agement planned to place out <) Opel Walter Toy, Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
itive in the bleachine department. ti York Sal Diggle, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 


: ( i tte; N. C H. A. Lineberger, Aber 
run out Loo In proce f e Mfe. Cx Belmont, N. C 


Georet P Ra vice-president ind i. DD. Sturgis, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 

; ; ( J G Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 

sei le t oe ( pal ited | st nt, N. ©.; Howard Cannon, Duplat 
that all salesmen had been advised that Silk Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph R 
; : } f Ni { Tubize Chatillon Corp., Greensboro 
they were position to take care Ol No Bruce Griffin, Perfection Hosiery 


reasonable requirements of the trade M Burlington, N. C.; H. N. Cappel, 
; my Pubize Chatillon Corp., New York;.Willian 


] + 
des] ( , disturbance Lr I Nel Knitting Co., Ine., Charlotte 
manavement previouslv stated that the Ni. W. L. O’Brien, Jr., O’Brien Hosiery 
1 on ‘ 1 M Winston-Salem, N. C.; Bill Porter 
mill ive been Operating at a hinanecl 


| PASER Es see <h ERIES ae Per Worsted Co., Philadelphia; W. H 


lo for the last six mont! Suttentield Superio Yarn Mills, Inc., 
te lle N c ? M Graves: George 
G Sharpe Pickett Hosiery Mills, In 


Wn ° ’ . . . Burlington, N. C.; A. A. Murphy, Industrial 
Pextile Chemists ee Colorscope Ravon Cory} New York; Dwight Williams, 


York Kc. DPD. Br ! Tubize Chatillor 


eeting ort the Yew ‘ 1) (yreer le Ss ‘ 


Fridav evening, September 26, Dr. Nashua Opens 


. ae SI exgon, on . aa iF 4 New York Office 


\ on Sv are Colle described 
’ demo} ite ( orscope, { lhe Nashua Mig. Co. opened its own 
photo-electric-cell instrument designed sales headquarters at 40 Worth Street, 
to facilitate the matching ot colors o1 New York on Oct. 1. Faster service 
textiles and other commoditi Use of will) be possible according to Robert 
f ce ¥ | ‘ \ lreasure nd chiet executive 
\ ] ( NX Ua \I Y CoO 
ement color matching Shad \lembers ot the selling organization 
nperceptib the naked headed bv C. V. Rver as sales managet 
( rscoy re: W. QO. Cleaves, R. G. Dodd, F. X 
Donahue, Fk. C. Dossert, H. M. Drake. 
Ht. FF. Gardner, 71 \. Guy, R. T. Jack 
1) ol Gee Edward Snyder, | 
) | \ Zan \ | Williams, C. O 
( ( io \ndersot ind A. \ 
) | f whom will be located at 
, \ Street, New York 1. A 
be credit manager and 
{ I will be Cas Phe 
(,101 i | 11 vill iT COVE ed 
‘ ( b continuing at 48 
( ] — v be used to compare the “7991 . treet wrath the same sales 
I. B. Foster, F. J. O’Gorman 
, ly Ik Gordon The territory 
it possible not onlv to te vhether rou Chicago will be served from 
or not two tabri ire li] 11 ] vcle 300 West \dams ot by \\ \ Watt. 
but also—if they irv—t determine e Pacific Coast will be covered by 
much thev differ and in what pat B. Riddl from 730 South Los 
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Western Outerwear Men 


Hold Annual Meeting 


MitwaAuKEE.—LThe annual meeting 
ot the Knitted Outerwear Manutacturers 
\ssociation, Western District, held 
here Sept. 26, was attended by execu 
tives ot the leading outerwear mills 
Following a luncheon at Hotel h; 
Schroeder, the meeting was opened by 
\. J. Friedlander, president of the 


PORT bee! the 


association, who urged closer co opera 
tion between producers. Ellery B 
Gordon, executive secretary, warned 
against price cuts and pictured a pros 
perous outlook for the industry, in a 
report read at the meeting. The board 
ot directors reelected all officers for the 
ensuing vear, including: President, 
\. J. Friedlander, M. Friedlander Knit 
ting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: first vice 
president, John A, Sand, Jr., Sand Knit 
ting Co., Chie: 


or 


ago, Ill.; second vice 
president, I. B. Davies, Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wis., and secretary 
treasurer, Harry M. Levy, Elbro Knit 
ting AMlills, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Certified Silk Service 
Establishes New Periodical f 


The first issue of a new periodical x 
entitled ‘The Certified Silk Service 
Standard” has been distributed by 
Certified Silk Service, Inc., 425 Fourt! 
\ve., New York City. Of the eight 
pages comprising the issue, 64 are 
devoted to a report on the faulty con 
ditions in a lot of crepe de chines, pre 
pared by Miss W. M. Kuhn, president 


ot the company. 


Aaa 


coi naa 


Bemberg $300 Wardrobe 
For College Girl Shown 


lhe budget method of promotion wa 
effectively utilized by the American 
Bemberg Corp. in an exhibit at the 
annual Kastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Louise Huston, 
Bemberg stylist arranged a showing of 
20) fall models, made of Bemberg fabrics. 
and presented a completed wardrobe fo1 
i001 or college girl, on a budget 


ess than $300 


Underwear Knitters 
\pprove Content Label 


\pprov il of a plan to label all knit 
underwear garments with their exact 
wool content. was voted Sept. 30, by a 
majority of executives of knit undet 
wear mills selling the retail trade who 
ittended a special meeting of the Associ 
ated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, in Chic 


10 
ago. 


Army To Buy Cotton Stockings 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids_ will be re 
ceived by the Depot Quartermaster, 
U. S rmy, Oct. 17, to supply them 
with 211,680 prs., unbleached cotton 
stockings, to conform with specifications 
6-13B. They are wanted as follows: 
33,502 prs.. size 10; 42,874 prs., size 
104; 111,397 prs., size 11; 23,907 prs., 


size 1] 


am 
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Chattanooga Golf Tournament 


to Be Held Oct. 9 and 10 


(he sixth annual Bob Smith Goli 
(ournament sponsored by the Chatta- 
nooga Textile Association, will be held 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 9 and 10, 
iccording to invitations which have just 
heen sent out. The tournament. will 
ttract textile men from nearly all the 
producing centers ot the United States. 

\s is the custom, the tournament will 
he staged at the Chattanooga Golf and 
Country club. The play will be 18 holes 
each of the two aiternoons. A feature 
of the outing will be the annual banquet 
the night of Oct. 10 at the golf club 
when the winners will be announced and 
prizes awarded. 

Textile the country as- 
semble in Chattanooga twice each year. 
The local yarn men entertain each 
spring with a two-day tournament while 
the textile association, which is com- 
posed of manufacturers, acts as host in 
the fall. About 100 men usually take 
part in the play. 


2 fers of 


5.T.A. Spinners Discuss 
Problems 
(Continued from page 42) 


though cork rolls for the middle and 
back rolls are very satisfactory. He 
found that skins used in roller 
covering was in good condition after 
two and one-half years. Although cork 
rolls were favored by several members 
sheepskin and calfskin had supporters 
also. 

Leather rolls were said to be more 
desirable in mills where there is much 
changing of yarn numbers and twists. 
J. V. McCombs, superintendent, Ran- 
dolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C 
reported that on 7s to 14s yarn he had 
found that calf skins for spinning rolls 
showed a saving of about 125% as 
compared with sheepskin. 


goat 


Others re- 
ported that calf skins would run about 
100% to 125% longer time than sheep 
skins. It was pointed out that roller 
coverers had to learn how to handle 
calf skins in order to get the best 
results. A. P. Richie, superintendent, 
Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
stated that the life of a calf skin was 
found to be about 120 days of operation, 
day and night shifts included. 

Methods of cleaning spinning frames, 
spoolers, warpers and winders was the 
last subject discussed. It was found 
that the use of compressed air gave 
good results but had to be supplemented 
with hand brush cleaning. Thirteen 
members reported that spinners do their 
own cleaning, while six members stated 
that they employed special clean-up 
hands in the spinning room. 


Lowell Textile Institute 
Begins the Scholastic Year 


Lowell, Mass.—The academic year 
egan at Lowell Textile Institute Sept. 
23 with a total registration of 160 stu- 
dents, a normal enrollment representing 
a slight increase over the registration of 
a year ago, President Charles H. Eames 
renorted. 


] 
) 


Business News 


Change in Foxboro’s 


New York Office 


fuller | 


Coo A has been 
Foxboro (¢ 


ot the 
He replaces the 
Mr. Fuller 


metropolitan area. 


appointed Inanag 
os New York off 
late WwW. W Patrick 
is already widely known in th 
He will have complete 
charge and will be assisted by K. L. Barton, 
R A Rockwell and F. J ] ee rburger 





Fuller Lehigh Changes 
Cincinnati Office 


The Fuller | 
announces the 
office on Oct. 1, 
ing to Carew 
H. E. Martin 


Manager. 


ehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa., 

removal of its Cincinnati 
from the Build 

Tower, Cincinnati, Ohi 
+ ; 

Wil 


Traction 


continue in charge as 


Link-Belt Promotes 
Warren Maxwell 


An announcement emanating from Link 
Belt Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, states 
that Warren Maxwell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Link-Belt Co.'s 
Dodge Works, to replace F. J. Oakes, ck 
ceased. Mr. Maxwell joined the Link 
Belt Co. in 1922, entering their sales 
cepartment In January, 1929, he was 
made assistant superintendent, from which 


position he has just been promoted 


Pickens Joins Rainier 


Pulp & Paper Co. 


Dr. R. M. Pickens, former chemical 
director of the Du Pont Rayon and Cello 
phane companies, recently accepted a posi- 
tion with the Rainier Pulp & Paper Co 
Shelton, Wash., where he is now located. 
In securing Dr. Pickens’ services E. M. 
Mills, president of Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co., is further augmenting his staff so that 
Rayonier pulp, a raw material for rayon 
will receive the benefit of research 
careful chemical control 


ann 
and 


Cutler-Hammer Philadelphia 
Office in New Location 
Effective Sept. 29, the Philadelphia sales 


office of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., will be 
located on the tenth floor of the new Ter- 


minal Commerce Building, 401 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 

These new quarters also include wart 
house facilities where a stock of the mor: 


popular C-H motor control, wiring device 
and safety switch items will be carried for 
immediate delivery. 

F. J. Burd is manager of the Philadel 
phia district for Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Changes in Roessler & 
Hasslacher Personnel 


The Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Co., Inc., announces the following changes 
and appointments in personnel: Dr. W. F. 
Zimmerli, who has been operating with the 
commercial development division at the 
New York office, has been appointed head 
of the commercial development department 
at Niagara Falls and will make his head- 
quarters at that place. 

New appointments to the technical staff 
at the Niagara Falls plant include: Noah 
S. Davis, Jr., Ph.D., Alton Gabriel, Ph.D., 
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H. E. Klem, Ch.E., Lloyd Mann, B.S., 
H. A. McPhail, M.S., W. T. Rinehart, 
M.A., W. B. Tanner, Ph.D., and Jane 
Williams, B. A 

Dr. J. H. Payne, of the Niagara Falls 
plant, has been assigned a year’s leave of 


absence to complete studies in Germany 


Gears & Forgings, Inc. Concentrates 
Heavy Gear Activities 
Gears & Forgings, Inc., recently an- 
nounced the concentration of all its heavy 
gear and special machinery production at 
its Ford City plant. The merging of the 
Ford City and Pittsburgh plants is another 
step in the interest of service and economies 
to their customers. The Ford City plant 
now offers facilities for the manufacture 


ot heavy gears, special machinery, steel 
nill equipment, strip coilers, sheet mill 
drives, bridge operating equipment, etc. 


Ce ymplete 
work are in 


facilities for maintenance gear 

operation at all plants—Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and Ford City. The Pitts 
burgh branch office will remain at its old 
location, 2818 Smallman St. 


Obituary 


Benjamin S. Cottrell 


Benjamin S. Cottrell, a director of the 
Parks-Cramer Co. and well known to 
many of its textile customers, died at 
his home in Jamestown, R. I., on Sept 
24. Mr. Cottrell was born in James- 
town. He was graduated froin Cornell 
in 1897. Taking up textile manufactur 
ing he entered Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
where he was employed for some time. 
later going to the Tremont and Suffolk 
Mills, of Lowell, Mass., where he rose 
to assistant superintendent. He joined 
the G. M. Parks Co. of Fitchburg, in 
1908, and for many years represented 
that company in the South. Later when 
the Parks-Cramer Co. was formed he 
was attached to its Boston office as sales 
engineer. During the war he served in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, cotton 
goods division. 


David Gravel 


David Gravel, for 


many years con 
nected with the Standard-Cooso-That- 
cher Co., died Sept. 22 at his home on 
Signal Mountain, near Chattanooga, 


enn. He was 50 years of age. He 
went to Chattanooga 17 years ago, and 
at the time of his death was superinten 
dent of the Ridgedale mercerizing plant 
of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher. He was a 
native of Lewiston, Me. He is survived 
by his widow and one daughter. 


Isaac Barnett 

Isaac Barnett, aged 74, founder and 
president of the Isaac Barnett Woolen 
Mills Co., died Sept. 18 after a two days’ 
illness. He founded the company which 
he headed 28 years ago. He is survived 
by his widow, three daughters, a 
Israel, treasurer of the firm and a 
in-law, Harry Nathan, vice-president 


son, 


son 


J. D. Renfroe 


J. D. Renfroe, president of the Macon 
Woolen Mills Co. of Macon, Ga., died 
Sept. 25, at his home in Macon, following 
a stroke of paralysis. He was 51 years 


old. 
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